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Proressor Lichtenstein informs his readers, at the very open- 
ing of his volume, that his original intention was to devote 
the whole of his preface, to an account.of himself, Fortu- 
nately, as second thoughts are generally the best, maturer 
reflection served to convince him of the folly of such an 
attempt, and induced him to limit his egotistical effusions to 
assurances. of his strict attention to veracity, and of his fixed 
determination.to avoid the errors of his precursors in the 
same route, and studiously to abstain from all kinds of 
embellishment; and we have no, reason to believe that he 
has, intentionally, departed, in any instance, from a resolution 
so salutary and sage. We are next favoured with a sketch 
of his original plan, which was formed ona very extensive 
scale; so extensive, indeed, that the present volume, though 
much larger than ordinary quartos, contains only, as far as we 
understand him, the third part of it. -The intended divisions, 
and subdivisions, of the remainder of his travels, are detailed 
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$10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


in the preface, where a kind of apology, certainly not necessary, 

is made, for describing the same country, which had been 

reviously described by others ; a -subject on which we have 
trad frequent occasion to deliver our opinion. 

The author went out in the train of the commissary general 
de Mist, who was appointed to receive the surrender of the 
Cape from the English, after the peace of Amiens. ‘The ficet 
sailed on the 5th of August, 1802, and arrived in Table Bay, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 23d of December follow- 
ing. The capture of the Cape, by the English, in 1795, is 
ascribed to the discontents and divisions which prevailed in the 
settlement, and facilitated its conquest; the inhabitants, pre- 

‘ferring the evils of foreign conquest to what they considered 
the still greater evils of civil dissensions. ‘There may be some 
truth in this, though the assertion must be received cum grano 

gals. And the English, we are assured, were unable wholly to ° 
allay this ferment, because they were suspected of attachment 
to the Orange party, which the Colonists were all determined 
to oppose. This suspicion was, it seems, confirmed by the 
terms of capitulation. It is then remarked, that Colonel 
Gordon, who signed it on the* part of the Dutch, was a pro- 
found adherent of the Orange party (that is, a faithful subject 
to his Jawful prince) ; to which sagacious remark, is subjoined 
this observation: “ A few days after, this otherwise upright 
man, made a public confession of his error to the world, by 
destroying himself.’ Surely, this man of truth should have 
exercised a little more caution in his conclusions, both logical 
and moral.. How could he presume to assign the motive 
which influenced this gallant officer to perpetrate the fatal 
deed? How could he be so ignorant as to confound an act 
of insanity with a retractation of error? We confess, when 
we read this extraordinary passage, in the fourth page of hi¢ 
book, we felt very little inclination to accompany him any 
further on his travels. Besides, it behoved this Doctor in 
Philosophy to state the principle on which he ventured to 
e@rraign allegiance to a legitimate sovereign, as an error! We 
suspect that he imbibed his philosophical notions at the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, | 

The commissary General, who, we should imagine, was a 
commissioner instead of a commissary, for he performed no 
one function allotted to commissaries in other countries, 

appears to have been placed at the head of the government 

of the Cape, for we are told, in the uncouth language of the 
author, that some months after his arrival, ‘ he completed his 
labours for the organization of the colopy’task, and circulated 
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his new code for its civil government.” He then prepared to 
visit the remote parts of the colony in person. It. was upon this 
account that he was attended by Dr. Lichtenstein. The party 
consisted of upwards of forty persons, including two young 
ladies, Mics de Mist, the paar we ’s youngest daughter, 


her friend, a Miss Versveld, and their two female attendants. 
The wonder is, not that the curiosity of young ladies of nine- 
teen should be strong enough to make them overlook the diffi- 
culties of such a journey, but that the prudence of: the 
man who should have restrained it, should have been weak 
enough to suffer them to encounter these difficulties, 
itis but justice, however, to observe, that they bore.them 
_with the greatest patience and fortitude. The party’ was, 
of necessity, attended by a number of waggons, laden with 
provisions, tents, and other requisites, which were not to be 
found on the road. So methodical is our author, that he has 
appropriated the whole of a preliminary chapter to « detail 
of these preparatory measures, which includes an tieresting 
account of his own travelling library. It consisted of the 
works of preceding travellers in the same region; and of 
some books of natural history; these formed the instructive 
part ; the amusing part was composed’ of Géethe’s Works, 
Lessing’ s Nathan, Schiller’s Don Carlos, Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, and Tasso’s Aminta. And these, he assures Us, 
supplied him with such “ a constant source of entertainment,” 


for six months, that he never wishéd for ‘more books. His: 


physic and philosophy, the professor, of course, carried in his 
head; and his divinity, we take it for granted, he knew by 
heart ; so that he was amply supplied | bork with instruction 
and amusement. 

The first nine chapters: of the volume contain the account 
of his journey through the western and northern parts of the 
colony ; the next eight chapters, the journey from Roodez- 
and. to Zwellendam, and along the southern coast to Algoa 
Bay; and the last nine chapters are devoted to a description 
of the Gaffre tribe of Koossas; fragment from the Journal 
of General Jaussens; and the author’s own journey along the 
borders of the Caffe country, to Graaf Reynett. Now, 
though these travels were, no doubt, ‘highly interesting to 
the individuals embarked in them; and though the minute 
description of them to be found in this volume may. be 
extremely useful to future travellers in the same country, still, 
as we cannot promise our readers much either of instruction or 
of amusement from any attempt to accompany Dr. Lichten- 
stein in his rambles, we have no inducement to pursue the same 
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track, but shall’ confine our efforts to an occasional visit to 
him here and there on the road, and by an occasional notice 
of those lucubrations which resulted from “ the determined 
resolution with which” our travelling hero “ was enabled to 
engage in the career prompted by his genius.” -As we do not 
profess to be initiated in the mysticism of German philosophy, 
we shall not stop to inquire by what process genius was 
enabled to prompt a career. 

Dr. Lichtenstein had nearly met, in his first journey, with 
a very whimsical accident, having been separated from his 
‘party, and nearly lost, by his extreme ardour in the pursuit of 
a—cock-chafer ! But let him recount this important adventure 
in his own interesting way. 


‘© The number of beautiful insects which I now saw wherever I 
looked, invited me irresistibly to loiter behind, when our company 
set forwards again, and leading my horse, I indulged myself awhile 
in pursuing my favourite occupation. The shrubs, which were higher 
than what we had generally seen, united with several sorts of protea, 
rhus, and other small trees, confined the prospect, and brought in 
some sort to my remembrance, the little woods of my native coun- 
try. I followed, perhaps with «too much eagerness, a beautiful 
chafer which flew before me, till I lost my way, and got into a wrong 
road.” ‘ 


The unlucky professor, however, was soon extricated from 
his difficulty, by a young colonist who was dispatched by the 
party in pursuit of him, and who conducted him to the 
1ouse of Mr. Jacob Laubscher, one of the most wealthy 
inhabitants of the country, of whose household economy we 
have the following description : 


“* We found his house a very indifferent looking one as to the 
exterior, but more comfortable and better furnished within, than 
any we had yet seen ; whilethe number and size of the out-buildings 
were sufficient vouchers that our host was a man of no inconsiderable 
property. Indeed, he maintained a sort of patriarchal houshold, 
of which some idea may be formed, by stating that the stock of the 
farm consisted of eighty horses, six hundred and ninety head of horned 
cattle, two thousand four hundred and seventy sheep, and an immense 
quantity of poultry of all kinds. The family itself, including masters, 
servants, hottentots, and slaves, consisted of a hundred and five 
persons, for whose subsistence the patriarch had to provide daily. 
The quantity of corn sown upon his estate this year, including every 
description, amounted /o sixty one bushels.” 


Sixty-one bushels, were it all wheat, of which a less quan- 
tity of seed is sown, than of any other grain, would only sow, 
and that barely, twenty English acres of land. And‘the same 
quantity would not sow more. than fifteen acres of oats or 
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barley. The produce of twenty acres of wheat, judging by an 
English harvest, would scarcely exceed eighty quarters, or six 
hundred and forty bushels, which would go a very little way 
towards the supply of bread and flour for one.hundred and five 
persons. But, our author informs us, (p. 92), that “in a good 
year the corn will yield from forty to fifty fold,” that is, allow- 
ing three bushels of wheat to an acre for seed, the produce 
would be from one hundred and twenty, to one hundred and 
fifty bushels per acre. By which calculation, twenty acres 
would produce from three hundred to three hundred and 
twenty-five quarters !! Nay, in another place (p. 169) he as- 
sures us, that, ya a tract of country, near Zwellendam, 
“ when there is a tolerable supply of rain, wheat will yield 
seventy or eighty fold, and barley ninety or a lumdred.” ‘Thus 
an acre of wheat would produce from two hundred and ten to 
two hundred and forty bushels ; and the produce of twenty 
acres would be from five hundred and twenty-five quarters to six 
hundred quarters—a produce of which we can form no coneep- 
tion in this country, nor indeed can we imagine how the ground 
could: contain it! 

The author complains much of Mr. Barrow’s unjust seve- 
rity against the inhabitants of the Cape ; he accuses him, in 
various instances, of a deviation from veracity, though he has by 
no means adduced any satisfactory proof of the justice of so se- 
rious a charge. He speaks, sometimes, very highly, and some- 
times much otherwise, of the colonists himself; and there is 
one trait in their character which certainly cannot be men- 
tioned in terms of adequate commendation. 


“* We had often the opportunity of remarking, that we never 
heard from the mouth of a colonist an unseemly word, an overstrained 


expression, a curse, or an imprecation of any kind. The morel saw © 


of these people, the more I was convinced of the truth of this re- 
mark ; I even many times perceived plainly, that they could not, 
without a sort of honourable indignation, hear our dragoons, and 
indeed, others of our’Europeans, in their impatience, permit oaths or 
other unbec ming expressions to escape them. The universally reli- 
gious turn of the colonists, amounting almost to bigotry, is, perhaps, 
a principal cause to which this command of themselves is to be as- 
cribed :—it may also be in some measure the result of their living so 
extremely secluded from the world: a circumstance which preserves 
them from temptation to many vices,” ° 


To whatever cause this self-command is to be imputed, it 
is most praiseworthy, and reflects the highest credit on the peo- 
ple. In one of their excursions, the party, who shot every 
thing that came in their way, killed a, very remarkable.snake, 
which appears to have been a non-descript. ; 
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“ The heat Of the day brought out a great many snakes ; we 
killed two of very venomous kinds, one the horned snake, as it is 
called (coluber cerastes), the poison of which is very much sought 
after by the Bosjesmans for poisoning their arrows. The other was 
@ very rare sort of serpent, called here the spugslang (the spurting 
snake). It is from three to four feet long, of a black colour, and has 
the singular property, according to the assertion’ of the colonists, that 
when attacked it will spurt out its venom, and that it knows how to 
give it such a direction as to hit the eyes of the person attacking.” 


We interrupt the quotation to mark the very incorrect 
phraseology of this sentence. It should run thus---‘ it has the 
singular property (according to the assertioti of the colonists) 
of spurting out its venom, when attacked, and of giving it 
such a direction, &c.’ As it now stands, it is ungrammiatical, 
and scarcely English. 


** This‘is followed by violent pain, and so strong an inflammation, 
that it will occasion the entire loss of sight. To wash the eyes imme- 
diately with warm milk is recommended as the best remedy in such 
a case. The bite of this serpent is extremely dangerous. It is pro- 
bably the same that is mentioned by the Capuchin Antonio Zuchelli, 
in the account of his mission to Congo (published at Venice. in 1711 ;) 
where itis said that it spurts its venom from its own, eyes into the 
eyes of the person who attacks it ; and that the milk of a wonian is 
the ouly thing that can prevent total blindness ensuing.” 


' Dr. Lichtenstein has imbibed a prejudice against tea, which 
is common to all foreigners, who, we suspect, have no better rea- 
son for the conclusion to which they seem, universally, to 
have come, than their own ignorance of its properties, and in- 
experience of its effects. He tells us, most gravely, that the 
women. of the Cape, by drinking tea, “ lay the foundation of 
all those hysterical disorders to which they hecome so subject.” 
But he does not condescend to assign a single reason for this 
positive assertion. The women of Africa do not drink more tea 
than the women of England, especially the lower classes, many 
of ‘whom live almost entirely on tea, and yet wedo not find that 
they are subject to hysterical disorders. We incline to think, 
that had the Doctor listened to reason, instead of being guided 
by ‘prejudice, he might have discovered a more probable cause 
for these affections, in the nature of the climate, and their se- 
de ntary habits of life. ; 

The African farms, according to our author, seldom con- 
tain less. than thirty-six thousand acres ; yet, on account of 
iuhe scarcity of water, they are inadequate to the support of the 
‘cattle usually kept, aud therefore each proprietor has more than * 
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one farm, which enables him to remove from place to place for 
the convenience of water. The Bosjesmans, a race of vaga- 
bonds, who incessantly harass the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts, have been said to be composed of fugitive slaves and hot- 
tentots. This, Dr. L. contends, is an egregious error. 


‘* They are, and ever have been, a distinct people, have their own 
peculiar Jauguage, and their own peculiar customs, if the terms 
danguage and customs can be applied to people upon the very lowest 
step in the order of civilization, as the Bosjesmans may certainly be 
esteemed :-one might almost cadl (say that) this extraordinary race 
{is) without customs and without language. No hottentot under- 
stands a word of the Bosjesman language; and the nation was hated 
by all others on account of its habits of plunder, and disregard of the 
rights of property, long before the Europeans settled in Soutbern 
Africa. The Bosjesmans always lived in enmity with their nearess 
neighbours, over whom they had this advantage, that they had them- 
selves nothing but their lives to lose in the strife, whereas they could 
gain from the Caffres and Koranas their herds and their flocks. At 
this moment the enmity between the Bosjesmans and the Caffres is 
greater than between the former and the colonists; nay, they are eveu 
more gratified by depriving a hottentot of lite than a white man.” 


We have no reason to doubt the truth of this account, but 
it is surprising that it should not have appeared necessary to 
the author, when employed in contradicting the assertions of 
others, to support his own by some competent authority ; as it 
is, assertion stands opposed to assertion. But, probably, in the 
promised continuation of his travels, he may enter more at 
large upon this subject, and, indeed, he gives us some reason to 
expect it ; and, in that case, the defect of which we complain 
may be supplied. 

After a journey of five weeks, the travellers entered a tract of, 
land called the Great Karroo, of which, it seems, very crrone- 
ous descriptions have been given by former tourists. In order, , 
therefore, to correct their errors, Dr. Lichtenstein gives the fol- 
lowing minute account of it. 


“‘ We proceeded now further and further into the Karroo, and 
could not help at every step expressing our astonishment to each 
other, at finding it so very different from the idea we had formed of it. 
Indeed, the descriptions hitherto given of this tract appear to me so 
little correct, and so imperfect, that it cannot be superfluous to describe 
it somewhat more amply. Under this nameis comprehended a large 
extent of uninhabited country, towards which nature seems to have 
acted like a step-mother, lying between the two first great chains of 
“mountains which stretch across the African Continent from east to 
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west, parallel to each other, and parallel’to the southern coast. The 
length of this waste, according to the general computation, is sixty 
geographical miles, its breadth from fifteen to twenty; its surface is 
computed at one thousand square miles. It is bounded to the east by 
the Schneeberge (snow-mountains), Koub and Kamdeboo ; to the 
west by the Cederberge (cedar-mountains), and a part of the moun- 
tains of the Bokkeveld: it declines from the northern chain of 
mountains, and from the Nieuweveld, towards the south ; its medium 
height above the level of the sea being estimated at three thousand 
feet. Almost all the rivers that flow from the northern chain of 
mountains take the same direction, and at many points break through 
the southern chain, which separates the Karroo trom the fertile lands 
on the coast ; only inthe western part of this tract, where a consi- 
derable passage is opened between the cedaf mountains and the 
mountains of the Roggeveld; some streams bend their course to the 
northward. 

** From what has been said of the Karroo by the writers who have 
hitherto described it, the readers have been led to expect an 
immense level plain like the deserts of Asia or of South America } but 
is not the case. In the midst of this waste rise some pretty lofty 
slate hills, which are only considered as eminences scarcely worthy of 
remark, because they come into. comparison with the Jofty mountains, 
by which it is surrounded ; and for this reason alone have never. been 
thought worthy of being noticed in maps. ‘There are large spaces 
which are perfect plains, particularly towards the west, and at the very 
eastern extremity of the Karroo, some of which comprise from thirty 
to forty square miles of entirely level surface, but these are inter- 
mixed with eminences which in other parts would appear not iaconsi- 
derable. The soil throughout is a sand mixed with clay or argilaceous 
earth, and contains every where more or less particles ‘of iron, from 
which all yellow-tinted soil throughout the colony has obtained the 
hame of Karroo ground. 

** Such a kihd of soil is the product only of the ruins of nature, if 
I may be allowed the expression, so that there is no where any thick 
coat of it: in digging to a foot below the surface, we come to a hard 
and impenetrable. stone. From these-and other concomitant causes, the 
vegetation must of necessity, atall times be extremely poor, and, in sum- 
mer, when the sun has dried the soil to the hardness of brick, it ceases 
almost entirely, The mesambryanthemum, and some other succulent 
plants ; some sorts of gorteria, of Lergia, and of asters, whose roots, 
like the bulbs of liliaceous plants, nature has fortified with a ten-fold 
net of fibres under the upper rind, to protect them against the hard- 
ened clay :—guch plants alone resist the destructive nature of this in- 
hospitadle soil. 

** As soon as in the cooler season the rains begin to fall and pene- 
trate the hard coat of earth, these fibres imbibe the moisture, and, 
pushing aside the clay, the germ of the plant, ander their protection, 
begins toshoot. As by successive rains the soil gets more and more 
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loosened, the plants at length appear above it,* and in a few days the 
arid waste is covered with a delicate green clothing. Not long after, 
thousands and thousands of flowers enamel the whole surface: the 
mild mid-day sun expands the radiated crowns of the mesembryan- 
‘themums and gorteria, and the young green of the plants is almost 
hidden by the glowing colours of the full-blown flowers, while the 
whole air is filled with the most fragrant odour. This odour is more 
particularly delightful, when, after a calm day, the sun declines, and 
the warm breath of the flowers rests quietly on the plain. 

‘“* At this time the whole dreary desert is transformed into one con- 
tinued garden of flowers ; the colonist, with his herds and his flocks, 
leaves the snowy mountains, and descending into the plain, there 
finds a plentiful and wholesome supply of food for the animals, while 
troops of the tall ostrich and the wandering antelope, driven also from 
the heights, share the repast and enliven the scene. On the western 
side of the Karroo stand the winter habitations of the BokkKeyveld co- 
lonists who come from the south; vear those of the inhabitants of the 
Roggeveld. Long separated frignds and relations see each other again, 
are neighbours fora time, and enjoy in each other's society a life of 
quiet and content. The attendance upon the flocks and herds is here 
‘light and easy : for, inthis plain, though the sheep may sometimes 
stray, they are never finally lost : no ox or cow falls down the preci- 
pice and is seen no more; the cattle feed secure from the lion, the 
tyger, or the hyzena, since there is no hole or cave where the 
plunderers can conceal themselves. The murrain is unknown among 
them, and the plants upon which they feed are a remedy, if they are 
. diseased, which speedily restores them to health. All occasions of 
strife between the difterent inhabitants,are averted by the lands being 
common property, and spreading out to such an extent, that there is 
feed in plenty for the cattle of every one.” 


The duration, however, of this African paradise, is short in- 
deed ; for, we are told that, unless in very rainy seasons, the cattle 
can stay there little more than a month ; when the earth again 
becomes parched, and vegetation is destroyed. We have be- 
fore commented on the absurdity of the author’s notions respect- 
ing the effect of tea on the African women ; and we now find 
these comments fully justified’ by a note (in p. 134) which had 
escaped our observation. 





_ * This process is by no means applicable to the growth of the mesom- 

bryanthemum, no species of which, to our knowledge, loses its leaves, 
either in winter or in summer. A difference of climate’may, in- 
deed, produce a change of habit in’ plants as in men: It was the au- 
thor’s business to mark such change ; but minute, and even tedious, as 
he is in some particulars, he passes over others, which require expla- 
nation, ina very cursory and superficial manner. 
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‘€ Avery remarkable effect of the climate of Africa, and of the 
modes of living among the women there, is the facility with which 
they lear’’ (rather, we should think, bring forth) ‘their children. A 
woman, dying in child-bed, isa thing almost unheard of ; on the con- 
trary, by the fourth day they generally begin to return to their house- 
hold affairs ; and by the seventh and eighth leave their house, and are 
perfectly recovered, Perhaps, however, this facility may be the principal 
cause of theit propensity to growing so extremely corpulent, and 
of that disposition to hysterical affections which. has been‘ mentioned,” 
{ True, but as arising from the excessive use of tea!] ‘‘ and may there- 
fore be balanced by its concomitant evils.” 


How happens it that the facility here noticed as peculiar to 
warm climates, should be equally remarkable in the Flemish 
women, who livein a very different climate, and whose habits 
of life are as different as possible ? We leave it to professors of 
medicine, and of natural philosophy, to account for the fact ; we 
are content with stating it. The inhabitants of Roodezand, from 
their frequent intescourse with the Cape town, are represented 
as more civilized, active, and industrious, than the more remote 
colonists. But the harmony which prevailed in their society is 
said to have been interrupted by the officious zeal of certain 
imissionaries, who have introduced an austerity of manners 
without a corresponding amendment of morals. 


*€ Unfortunately, through the mistaken zeal of a swarm of missio- 
naries, who within a few years have established themselves here, 
a degree of bigotry has been introduced, which has very much changed 
the frankness of character, and good-will towards each other, which 
was once so pievajent here, and made them devotees and scandal- 
wnongers, Music and dancing are entirely banished ; and they can 
scarcely forgive their regular clergyman, that he is (for being) more 
tolerant, and would encourage (tor encouraging), cheerfulness among 
the young people. The youths do, indeed, still occupy themselves 
with agriculture, hunting, and travelling, but the women sit at home 
with pious inactivity; or, if they do more, it is with an affected 
solemnity, stiffness, andstarcheduess of manner, that even the youngest 
seem as if they had taken their grandmothers as the model for their 
air and carriage. Every lively feeling of youth is suppressed in 
prayers and psalm-singing, and they often go to the arms of the hus- 
bands whom their fathers have chosen for them, with pale counte- 
Bances and half-ruined health.” 


What a contrast does this. wretched picture of gloomy 
fanaticism present to the gospel of him, “ whose ways are 
ways of pleusantness, and all his paths are peace !” . 

2 


** The first disposition to this vexatious bigotry, for so it is to a 
true Christian, was created by the predecessor of the present clegy- 
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man, an iguorant, illiterate man, without any of the true dignity of 
the clerical character, who, with a canting affected humility, preached 
the doctrine of every one devoting himself entirely (exclusively) 
to the salvation of his own soul; a doctrine not only utterly destruc- 
tive of all social affection, but even of all attention to the necessary 
occupations of life. Such a doctrine, the offspring of sloth and igno- 
rance, could only find complete admisston into the minds of silly, 
ignorant, people; but, unfortunately, it gained a partiai admission 
with many, otherwise sensible, men, while.it was highly commended 
by the elderly women, and soon became that in which the young 
women were to be educated, This influence over the minds.of the 
female part of his flock, was employed by the pious preacher for 
the base purpose of seducing a young woman, who soon, by giving 
birth to a child, brought both him and herself to public shame, 
Notwithstanding this event, there were but too many who still wanted 
their favourite to remain among them ; but he went, if I am not 
mistaken, with the English to Ceylon, There are still, however, 
many persons who very much lament .the loss of him, and wish 
ardently for his return; in fact, the doctrine he taught was a very 
convenient one ; it was, that if aman is only, with a true, humble, 
broken, and contrite heart, convinced of bis sinfulness, it is no 
matter how great may have been the sins he has commitied, he is 
Aettain of being saved.” 


We suspect that the Doctor has not given a very clear, nor 
a very correct, exposition of the religious tenets of this prae- 
tical preacher. In the first place, the doctrine to which he is 
said to have given rise, namely, the necessity of devoting the 
whole of a Christian’s lve exclusively to the salvation of his 
soul, by which, it is. presumed, is meant a total abstraction 
from all the common concerns of social life, is not perfectly 
consistent with the latter doctrine imputed to him, that, how- 
ever great a man’s sins may be, if he havea humble and con- 
trite heart, he is certain of being saved ; for the former, of 
necessity, implies a total abstinence from all sinful pursuits, 
But, it would seem, by the alleged certainty of salvation, not- 
. withstanding the number and magnitude of his sins, that the 
preacher in question was a Calviuistic Methodist, who pro 
fessed the doctrine of election, which assigns to the elect a 
kind of incapability of condemnation, if we may so say, not- 
withstanding any sins which may have been committed, or 
which may, at any future time, be committed. We have had, 
however, frequent occasions to observe, in perusing this 
volume, that the author is any thing but perspicuous in his 
expositions. 
A waterfall, of about ninety feet in height, from one of the 
snountains which encompass the valley of Roodezand, is re 
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commended as a striking object of attention to travellers, 
in winter, han: it exhibits a magnificent spectacle. The 
following is no bad description of the general features of the 
country. 


“* Tcannot omit recommending this water-fall to travellers, as one 
of the objects which they will find most worthy of attention in the 
country.’ To a painter it would afford excellent matter for a picture, 
the principal object of which, with the surrounding ones, would give 
avery good idea of the scenery of southern Africa. It is not often 
that really picturesque views are to be found here. The country 
makes a strong impression upon the mind from the extensive hori- 
zons which it so often presents, and from the vastness of the objects 
comprehended in the space over which the eye is wandering ; but 
it is seldom that near objects, that single points, are interesting, when 
separated from the grand whole of which they form a part African 
landscapes, therefore, fail entirely of the suavity, the mildness, the 
animation, which are to be found in so many spots under the European 
heavens (skies) ; ; they may be given as descriptions, by which 
the nature of the country will be more clearly understood, but 
they will scarcely be studied for their innate and abstract beauty.” 


It is to be regretted that the person who was destined to take 
views of the country, wa$ prevented from attendipg our tra- 
vellers; and the regret is increased by the very able manner 
in which the few plates that accompany this volume are 
executed. The readers of Mr. Barrow’s very interesting 
Travels in Southern Africa, will recollect his account of the 
Society of Herrenhiters, They were visited also by Dr. 
Lichtenstein, who thus speaks of them: 


“* How much superior is such an institution to those that have 
been established in other parts of southern Africa, by English and 
Dutch Missionaries. While the Herrenhiiters, wherever they have 
gone, have excited universal respect, and have endeavoured to inspire 
a spirit of industry, with a sense of true religion; while they have 
sought to make the savages men, before they thought of making 
them Christians, the Missionaries above mentioned, with few 
exceptions, have shewn themselves idle vagabonds, or senseless fana- 
tics, beginning their task of conversion by teaching the doctrine 
of the trinity, and baptising their disciples, and have concerned them- 
selves little with seeking to give them habits of industry, to inspire 
them with the feelings of men; they have commenced with the 
superstructure, without thinking of laying the proper foundation by 
which it was to be supported,” 


This comparative estimate is assuredly much in favour of 
the Herrenhiiters ; and we suspect there ts too much truth in 
the ‘censures cast upon other missionaries ; what those sent 
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from -Holland may be, we profess not to know; but we fear 
that, under the influence of that fanatical body who dispatched 
apack of uninformed vagabonds to Otaheite, most ignorant 
and improper persons may have been sent out to the Cape, 
in all respects unqualified for the functions which they were 
appointed to discharge. The author occasionally betrays much 
captiousness in his remarks on Mr. Barrow, accusing htm of 
trifling inaccuracies and misrepresentations, without recol- 
lecting, that the same object, considered at different times, 
and by different persons, may present a different aspect; and 
now and then with a disregard to facts. He is, indeed, more 
than once corrected, and, very properly, by his translator. 

In Mr. Barrow’s Travels, mention is made of an elephant 
hunt, in which one of the party, named William Prince, lost 
his life. Dr. Lichtenstein, on his way to the country of the 
Caffres, saw the gentleman who was with Prince at the fatal 
moment, and who was a field cornet, a kind of magistrate in 
the colony. Miiller gave him the following account of that 
transaction : 


“* He and Prince only were out together, when they discovered the 
footsteps of a very large elephant, and soon espied the animal itself 
upon the declivity of a naked and- widely out-stretched hill. It is 
a tu'e when an elephant is found thus, to endeavour to get above 
him upon the hill, that, in case of necessity, the hunter may fly to 
the summit, whither the animal, on account of the unwieldiness of 
its body, cannot follow him fast. This precaution was neglected by 
Prince ; he shot too soon, while they were yet at too great a distance, 
and the elephant was upon higher ground than himself and his com- 
panion ; the wounded monster rushed down towards them, while 
they endeavoured to push their horses on, and gain the brow of the 
hill. But the elephant, who, upon favourable ground, wil! run as 
fast as a horse, soon came up with them, and struck with his tusk at 
Miiller’s thigh, he being the nearest of the two fugitives. Miiller 
now considered his fate as inevitable, as he endeavaured in vain to 
set his almost exhausted horse into a gallop, and saw the monster, 
after giving a violent snort, raise his powerful trunk above his head ; 
but it was not on himself, it was on his companion, that the stroke 
fell, and in an instant he saw him snatched from his horse, and thrown 
up into the air. Scarcely in his senses, he continued his flight, and 
only in some degree recovered himself, by finding Prince's horse 
running by his side without a rider; then looking back, he saw 
his unfertunate friend on the ground, and the elephant stamping upon 
him with the utmost fury. He was now convinced, not without the 
utmost astonishment, that the sagacious animal had distinguished 
which of the two it was that wounded him, and wreaked his whole 
vengeance upon bim alone. Muller on this, went in search of the rest 
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of the party, that they ‘might collect the mangled remains of their 
companion, and bury them ; but they were soon put to flight by the 
elephant rushing again from ‘a neighbouring thicket, to vent his wrath 
Once more upon the corpse, already so dreadfully mangled. While 
he was busied in doing this, however, he was attacked by the dispersed 
bunters, and sacrificed to the manes of his unfortunate victim.” 


Tt was the elephant, and not the man, who was the victim ; 
for the latter was the assailant, while the former acted only 
upon the first principle of nature, self-defence. The tra- 
velling party passed a night at the house of this Mr. Miiller, ina 
situation certainly more curious than enviable; as our 
readers, we think, will have no difficulty in admitting, when 
they shall have read our author’s account of it. 


*€ Miller and his wife received us with the utmost hospitality, 
but their house was so exceedingly confined, the weather was so 
indifferent, and our waggons were so long before they arrived, that 
our stay here was rendered not very agreeable, and the party found 
themselves ipa situation which might truly be called meeting with an 
adventure. ‘The greatest part of the house had been destroyed by 
the Caffres; a very small part was. left standing, which Miiller had 
with some difficulty put iatosuch a state, as to be habitable. It was 
composed of the room at which we entered, and a side chamber ; 
the first was kitchen, as well as parlour, but it was no more than 
twenty feet long, and fourteen broad, and in the chamber was a young 
woman, a relation of our: hostess, then in the pains of child-birth. 
Our whole party, therefore, were to be stowed in the first room, for 
the rain grew every instant more and more violent, nor ceased till 
noon on the following day. Our presence was somewhat embar- 
rassing to the busy hostess, who undertook the cocking herself, in 
which she was assisted by some half-naked fémale slaves. Two 
fresh slain sheep hung near the fire-place, while other parts of the 
room were filled up with several vessels, a large chopping block, and 
aqguantity of dry fire wood. The whole household furniture con- 
sisted of two small tables, four or five chests, and half a dozen field 
stools. In one corner was a sitting hen; in another, a duck with her 
young ones, which had been brought in to be sheltered from the chill- 
ing rain; then there were some half dozen of dogs, who every now 
and then began barking terribly, and ran out, returning all wet and 
dirty, and sprinkling the dirt all about. The family of our hostes _ 
consisted of six children, the youngest of whom cried almost inces* 
santly, and the eldest crept about,- eagerly examining the strangers. 
The good mother, who seemed almost ready to lie in herself, exerted all 
“her powers to entertain us; but as she had only been returned hither 
a few weeks, she had scarcely even common necessaries about her, 
and it was not without some trouble that she could even procure 
bread sufficient for us of a distant neighbour, 

We expected the arrival! of our waggons with the utmost 
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anxiety, but expected in vain; and indeed, it appeared obvious, that 
they must be so much delayed by the heavy rain, that scarcely any 
hope could be entertained of their arriving before morning. As it 
ew dark, and all were crowded together in the house, our chief 
remarked that even Ostade would have been mucn embarrassed, if 
he had wished to represent in a picture the interior of the house at this 
moment, with the group of guests at supper. Behind the house 
was asimall stable for five or six horses, and here the dragoons and 
servants were forced to take shelter ; over it was a little loft, scaréely 
larger than a pigeon-hole, up to which the young people climbed, 
aud there eight.of us passed the night. A bed was made in the front 
room for the commissary-general and the ladies, but they had not 
much more rest than we had, for they were kept awake the greatest 
part of the night, first by the groans of the poor woman in the 
inner apartment, and then by the crying of the new-born infant.” 


This would, indeed, have been a fine subject for the display 
of Ostade’s genius ; and even the pencil of Gillray, were that 
ingewious artist acquainted with the respective costumes and 
characters of the Dutch, and of the African colonists, might 
be exercised to advantage, on a scene so replete with humo- 
rous subjects. The author says, that Edwards has mistaken 
the Quagga, or Equus Quagga of Linnzus, for the female of 
the Zebra; whereas, it belongs to a wholly distinct species ; 
“it is larger and stronger than the Zebra, and so easily domes- 
ticated, that it may be “trained to draw a waggon. 

More than one third of this volume is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the tribe and country of the Caffres, founded on infor- 
mation, partly personal, and partly derived from various 
sources. 


** The universal characteristics of all the tribes of this great nation, 
consist in an externa) form and figure, varying exceedingly from the 
other nations of Africa. They are much taller, stronger, and their 
Jimbs much better proportioned. Their colour is brown, their hair 
black and wooley. Their countenances have a character peculiar to 
themselves, and which do not permit their being included in any of 
the races of mankind above enumerated. They have the bigh fore- 
head and prominent nose of the Europeans, the thick lips of the 
negroes, and the bigh cheek bones of the hottentots. “heir beards 
are black, and much fuller than those of the hottentots. 

oe Their language is full toned, soft, and harmonious, and spoken 
without clattering ; their root-words are of one aud two syllables, 
and their sound (is) simple, without diphthongs. Their dialects 
differ in the different tribes; but the most distant ones understand 
each other. ‘They live chiefly upon flesh, and grow very litte corn ; 
a sort of millet, the Holeus Caffrorwm, is the only soyt. Miik is 4 
principal article of food with them. 
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‘They are a sort of semi-nomades ; they do not change their 
dwelling places frequently, and when they are changed, it is unwil- 
lingly ; but they settle themselves easily in a new place. They 
differ . nong each other in the degree of cultivation at which they 
are arrived; those most advanced in civilization are distinguished by 
their huts being stronger built, and by their less frequent change of 
place. ‘There are fewer men than women, on account of the num- 
bers of; the former that fall in their — wars. Thence comes 
polygamy, and the women being principally em}; as red in all menial 
occupations, 

© Their clothing is skips tanned with somé skil]; their arms 
are the hassagai, the kirri, anda shield. Poisoning their weapons is 
abhorred_ by them all. As to their religion, they believe in an invisi- 
ble God; but he is not worshipped, neither is he represented by any 
kind of image, or sought io anything terrestrial. They believe in 
magic, and in prognostics ; they consecrate cattle ; and the youths are 
circumcised when they are from twelve to fourteen years of age. 
They have no kinds of alphabetical characters, but appear to have 
some ideas of drawing. Metals are worked and engraved by them. 

“* The Caffre is warlike and barbarous towards his enemies ; dis- 
posed to be true to his friends, but distrustful,even towards his own 
countrymen. In peace, addicted toindolence ; frugal and temperate, 
loving cleanliness and ornament, and respecting wedded faith. 
They have, in general, cood natural understandings ; but the most 
sensible are, notw ithstandiug, addicted to the grossest superstition.” 


From their natural endowments, and from their warlike 
habits, the Caffres are formidable neighbours to the colonists ; 
and the best policy to be pursued with them is, if possible, 
to conciliate them by kindness, and to render it their interest to 
form aclose alliance with the possessors of the Cape. Who- 
ever is curious to knew more of the customs and manners of 
this singular people, may have his curiosity amply gratified by 
a reference to the travels of Dr. Lichtenstein, of whose faults, 
a want of m inuteness in description is certainly not one. ‘The 
character which he has given of the Caflres, is much more 
hom surable to that people than the character which he has 
drawn of the colonists, particularly when we take into consi- 
deration the comparative opportunities for civilization enjoyed 
by the two people, and when we remember that the colonists 
profess to be Christians, 
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The total seclusion of the colonists from general intercourse 
with the world, and with civilized life,* their confinement to the 


* This total seclusion can relate only to those colonists who are 
the most remote from the seat of government ; and even they asso- 
ciate with cach other, and enjoy opportunities for acquiring civilized 
notions and habits from which the Caffres are wholly secluded.—Rev 
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little circle of their own families, the easy manner in which the first 
necessities of our nature are satisfied, are very disadvantageous to 
them under many points of view; and, notwithstanding their sim- 
plicity of manners, their general purity. of morals, and their igno- 
rance of.many of the greater crimes to which the Européan nations 
are subject, they appear, taken in the aggregate, even to impartial 
observers, much rather under an unfayourable, than under a favourable, 
point of view. Selfishness, Jawlessness, Aardiness,* intolerance, 
and a thirst of reyenge, are the reigning vices in their character, 
which will, perhaps, hardly be thought atoned by a disposition to be 
easily satisfied, by a spirit of economy, yet united with unbounded 
hospitality, a firm adherence to truth, and a great respect for religion. 
But what is most to be deprecated in the character of some among 
them, is the harshness with which they treat their slaves and hot- 
tentots, and ia others, the bitterness and irreconcileable animosity 
with which they carry on their differences among each other.” 


There is a strange contradiction in this character of the 
colonists, ‘which could not, we should have imagined, escape 
the observation of the author. How can a “ great tespect 
for religion,” that is, for the Christian religion, and a “ thirst 
of revenge,” and * irreconcileable animosity,” dwell in the same 
mind? It is morally'impossible, that any man ean cherish a 
true respect for religion, and yet harbour sentiments, and 
indulge feelings, repugnant to its commands, and incompa- \ 
tible with its doctrines. Indeed, in the preceding paragraph, 
we had been informed of “ their total want of true religious 
principles, though making much external profession of piety,” 
but even this is inconsistent with a true respect for religion. 
In short, the author seems to have bewildered himself, in the 
attempt to furnish his readers with a clue to the labyrinth of 
a colonist’s mind. 

In the appendix, there is an ample vocabulary of words from 
the language of the Koossas, a tribe of the Caffres; and a 
tolerably copious index forms a most useful appendage to the 
volume. ‘There are many inaccuracies, and much of foreign. 
idiom, in the translation; but when we consider the dry subject 
of the book, great part of which is little more than a mere- 
journal, the singularly unhappy mode of expressing his ideas, 
under which the author seems to have laboured, to say nothing 
of certain portions of the matter in which a female must have 
experienced considerable difficulty in rendering the original 
into decent English, we are much more disposed to praise the 
translator for her skill, diligence, and assiduity, than to censure 
her forthe few defects which we have discovered in her work, 





* It is difficult to conceive what is meant by the vice of hardiness. 
Rev. 
No. 175, Vol. 44, December, 1812. Z 
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The Tears of Granta, a Satire; addressed to Undergraduates 
in the University of Cambridge. By an Undergraduate. 
4to. Pp. 30. Cambridge, printed. 1812. 


I¥ this be not an overcharged picture, and the air of frankness 
and sincerity, and the honest indignation also, (facit indignatio 
versus !') which pervade the whole of these classical pages, for- 
bid us to harbour a suspicion so injurious to the Satirist, there 
is much, indeed, very much, which requires reformation in the 
University of Cambridge. Good heaven! that the groves of 
Academus, the seats of learning, the sanctuary of the muses, 
should be polluted, by such a vile, degenerate, reptile race, as 
is here presented to public view, and to public execration, is, 
indeed, a lamentable consideration to all who look to the rising 
generation for that spirit of patriotism, for those principles of 
honour and integrity, and for that dignified manliness of cha- 
racter, which marked and distinguished Englishmen, their 
fathers, and progenitofs, and which enabled them to raise 
this envied nation to the proud eminence on which she now 
stands among the States of Europe. Well may the Bard 
revert to 


« 
ec 





| scenes so long 

To wisdom sacred, and the pow'rs of song. 

Here rov'd the bard, whose muse, with-fiery flight, 
Scar’d the dark realms of chaos, and of night ; 

Heard the triumphant shott, when demons fell, 

And wander’d fearless thro’ the depths of Hell. 

Here rov'd the sage, whom star-crown’d science bore, 
In other worlds. to wonder and adore ; 

Whence his bold eye embrac'd all nature's plan, 

And view’d the light, so long proscrib’d to man. 

Here many a patriot and heroic youth, 
Explor’d the paths of science, and of truth ; 
Stor’d with the gifts of exch his manly mind, 
And issued forth an honour to mankind." 


7 


In reverting, however, to these scenes, the poet’s object is to 
render the contrast more striking, and to prepare the way for a 
new race of beings, who now disgrace his favourite abode. 


** Where once the statesman and the poet stray'd, 
Now roves a thoughtless and degen’rate throng, 
Pert, empty, vain, and voluble of tongue.” 


To these creatures, to these men in nothing but the name, te 
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these vile dregs, or rather scum, of society, he now introduces 
his readers, in regular succession of infamy. 


‘* First mark yon thing, whose vacancy of face 
Is well supply'd by folly and grimace: _ 

Sure nature meant the creature as a shew, 

And spoil’d a monkey, to compose a beau. 

He scorns the vulgar task, on books to pore, 
Votes sense a quiz, and virtue a demm'd Lore ; 
Poon for him to ogle, sing, and dance, 

The shame of Britain, and the ape of France. 
Mark the fair idiot’s dress, his lily hand, 

His taper form, too delicate to stand ; 

Mark his sweet voice, his soft, affected air, 
His essenc’d garments, and his essenc’d hair ; 
See him assume the girl, unaw’d by shame, 
Till nought remains of manhood, but the name ; 
Then go, a father’s prayer to heav’n dismiss, 
To make thy offspring any thing but this !” 


Disgusting as this picture is, and hideous as it appears, we 
fear it is no caricature. We have heard of such an original, to 
whom chance has assigned the honours of nobility, and whom, 
alas! the laws are inadequate to reduce to the state for which 
alone, nature, education, and habit, have qualified him. We 
pass over the panders and parasites, odious as they are ; they 
are not peculiar to Cambridge; they are noxious weeds, that 
thrive in every rich soil. But the pugilistic heroes of the Uni- 
versity are worthy some notice. 


‘* But lo! receding crowds confess their fears, 

As Dares’ blust’ring countenance appears. 

Proud swells the champion, for to him their art 

The mighty masters of the fist impart ; 

And lead, with wine courageous, to the street, 

To prove his prowess on the wretch they meet. 
Hence, prone to quarrel, should you touch his gown, 
He damns your insolence, and knocks you down. 
But hark, a challenge! mark this hero now, 

His arm how feeble, and his pride how low ! 

O let thy anger to his terrors yield, ‘ 
Nor drag yon recreant carcase to the field ; 

For this each base submission will be light, 
He’ll kneel, be kick'd, do any thing but fight. 
—Wretch ! to esteem thy glory, a pursuit 
That sinks the man, and levels with the brute !" 


This vile practice of boxing is a disgrace both to the charac- 
Z2 
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ter, and to the police, of the country. From the public annui- 
ciations of boxing matches, and the impunity with which they 
are suffered to pass, one would really imagine, that there are 
neither magistrates, nor constables, in the kingdom, or that 
there were no laws to prohibit, and to punish, breaches of the 
peace. The truth is, that in this case, as in most others, the 
laws have made ample provisions for the punishment, and even 
for the prevention, of any breaches of the public peace ; and 
the fault lies solely with them whose peculiar duty it is to 
carry them into effect. If any thing could add to the disgust 
which every rational mind must feel at such disgraceful exhi- 
bitions, it would be the filthy and brutal details which are given 
of them in the public prints; where we are shocked and 
sickened by reading, among the fashionable intelligence of the 
day, a specific and minute account of the manner in which two 
blackguards beat each other, and of the money lost and won by 
the issue of the contest ; and all this is explained in a language 
wholly unintelligible to all, but the professors and pupils in 
this new school of blackguardism. In short, the low slang used 
in the cellars of St. Giles’s is transplanted into the columns of 
the Fashionable World!!! And these papers are put into the 
hands of our wives and daughters at the breakfast table, instead 
of being burned, as they ought to be, by the hands of the hang- 
man, as atrocious libels on the public taste and feeling. 

The only excuse ever attempted to be made for the encou- 
ragement of this beastly practice, is, that it fosters that manly 
spirit, and that native courage, for which the inhabitants of 
these isles have been always celebrated. But the fact is, that 
it has no such tendency ;—the bully, who, confident in his 
strength and his skill, boldly attacks another, will shrink. with 
fear from the mouth of a pistol, or the point of a bayonet. 
These are not the men to make soldiers of, for it is almost uni- 
versally found, that the most courageous men are the most 
modest, and the most peaceable. There is, then, on the one 
hand, no one good effect resulting from the prevalence of the 
practice which we condemn ; while, on the other, experience 
has sufficiently proved its fertility in evil consequences. It has 
a tendency to destroy that subordination in society which is 
essential to the preservation of social order; for boxing, like 
gaming, levels all distinctions ; and, in the field of contest, the 
most acute observer would be unable to trace the difference 
between the peer and the blackguard. In dress, language, 
manners, and pursuits, the uniformity is not only manifest, but 
striking. It is necessarily productive of vice and dishonesty, 
by the encouragement which it affords to idleness. For the 
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men who follow this pursuit, are abstracted from all others, 
taken out of the paths of honest industry which they had 
hitherto trodden; and, thus deprived of all other means of 
subsistence, when exhausted, and renderedupfit for any fur-, 
ther conflict, which, with nine out of tew,_is very soon the 
case, they are reduced to the necessity of gaining a livelihood 
by dishonest practices:—This appears to be a natural conse- 
quence of detaching men, inthe lower classes of life, from 
the pursuits of industry, and of occasionally associating them 
with their superiors in birth and station, though not, alas! 
in mindand merit. Several of the fraternity have holden up 
their hands at the bars of our criminal courts, and some lives 
have been sacrificed to this degrading mania. 

There is another fashionable rage, equally degrading in its 
nature, though, happily, less pernicious in its effects on ~ 
society,—which calls for the application of the satirical lash. 


‘* To grooms and coachmen, others owe their fame, 
Their dress, their manners, and their slang the same ; 
Assuming such a questionable shape, 

"Tis hard to tell the mehial’from his ape. 

Yet term them not a despicable race, 

To mena scorn, to Britain a disgrace : 

O let compassion angry frowns repress, 

The faults of nature how can they redress ? 

She gave them heads indeed, but brains denied, 
Else would the meed of menials be their pride 2” 


Adieu, then, to these incorrigible blockheads ; this poetical 
plea shall avail them for the present: we consign them to the 
contempt of the world, at least of the virtuous and sober part 
of it.—We are next introduced to a species of animal which, 
we believe, and hope, is peculiar to Cambridge; at least the 
species is new to us, and, we suspect, to the majority of our 
readers.—It is called varment, which, we presume, is a cor- 
ruption of vermin, anda more troublesome or disgusting, kind 
of vermin it is difficult to conceive. 


*«* But what are varments? Blot the name, my pen ! 
Wind-eggs of folly, any thing but men. 
Most, in their idiot course, have sober fits, 
But folly’s garb the varment never quits. 
Behold him now, a coachman drunk and loud, 
A boxer now, and rushing on the crowd : 
Now at Newmarket, squand’ring mines away, 
At once the blackleg’s mock’ry, and his prey ; 
Now drinking, hunting, leaping turnpike gates, 
Racing on stilts, or gracing harlot’s fetes. 
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The bard imagines, that some liberalist of the day may cen- 
sure his muse for lashing with such severity, what may appear 
to many mere foibles of the youthful mind. But foibles like 
these, possess all the deformity of vice, and sink human na- 
ture almost as low as vice itself. In this instance, however, 
folly and vice go hand in hand. 
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Pois’ning delight, and wounding beauty’s ear 

With jests obscene, and infamous to hear ; 

Now view the monster, swagg’ring at the ball, 

The curse, the torment, and the scorn, of all. 

Now, asa tar disguis'd, the fool appears, 

And o’er the flood, his crazy vessel steers ; 

But where the virtues of the naval band ? 

The honest friendship, and the gen’rous hand ; 

That fund of honour, and that rush of soul, 

Which, in their country’s cause, could shake the pole ? 

This wretch, a tar no further than his skin, 

Is a true child of varmency within ; 

AlJl that refines, exalts mankind, neglects, 

No virtue honours, and no age respects ; 

To him, for aid, no injur'd orphan cries, 

To heaven, for him, no widow’s pray’rs arise ; 

To him, novirtuous love, no virtuous friend, 

A swinish being, and an ass’s end. 
“ Unhappy youth! for this is reason thine, r 
‘* Hath nature stamp’d, for this, thy form divine ? 
“‘O turn thee, turn, with shame thy follies scan, 
*¢ Forsake the brute, and vindicate the man.” 

In vain thy pray’r with vacant stare he hears, 

And runs to quiz thee, with his vile compeers. 

Thou, whom the manly pity and detest, 

The gaze of children, and the public jest ; 

Thou, whom at once soft beauty scorns and fears, 

Thou perfect ass, in ev'ry thing but ears ; 

Bravely to all that’s vile assert thy right, 

Till Britons rise, and hiss thee from their sight ; 

And when thy life, thy shameful life, is past, 

Deep in some dunghill, be of use at last.” 





“* Vice, vice unaw’d and tow’ring to the skies, 
Provokes the friends of virtue to arise. 
Say, can they view, unmov’d, the village-maid, 
Lur’d from the shelter of her native shade, 
Taught the dark paths of infamy to tread, 
And hurl down mis’ry on a parent’s head ? 
Lo! the poor victim of demoniac art ! 
Smiles on her face, and tortures in her heart, 
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Collects her wiles, the thoughtless to trepan, 
And wreaks her vengeance on the traitor man ! 
Hence the wan cheek, the impotent embrace, 
And the long sorrows of a rotten race ; 

Hence, lost the honours of its vernal bloom, 
The rose of manhood withers in the tomb.” 


Here, surely, is a picture sufficient to rouse the indignation’ 
of the moral muse, and to call for chastisement from the lash 
of satire. But what are we to say to the wretched seducer of 
innocence, triumphant in baseness, and glorying in vice ?— 


*¢ And mark the wretch, whose impious arts beguil'd, 
And of her little all robb’d nature’s child ! 
Is he not shunn’d, the outcast of his race ? 
No; the bold herald of his own disgrace, 
He dares in halls, to virtue sacred, stand, 
And conscious take him by the hand. 
O ! lost to virtue! base, degen’rate times ! 
How long shall vengeance slumber o’er our crimes ! 
The needy robber, generous and brave, 
Descends from Tyburn to a shameful grave ; 
While fiends like this, through fear; a shelter find, 
And live to humble, and to curse mankind. 
Yet not too much on cowardice rely, 
The law’s defects thy conscience shall supply ; 
Tho’ factious crowds thy patriot worth proclaim, 
And with B—rd—tt’s extol thy scoundrel name ; 
Tho’ to thy levee flattering fools resort, . 
Tho’ thine the honours of a cheated court, 
Yet shall her voice thy swelling pride controul, 
And whisper villain to thy secret soul.” 





With whatever success conscience may perform the task 
which the bard has allotted her, there is certainly a duty 
incumbent on society, and especially on the female world, to 
discharge, as it appears to us, of a most imperative nature. 
Indeed, we can scarcely conceive a human being more cul- 
pable than the female who treats, with kindness and respect, 
the known.seducer of female innocence, the profligate de- 
stroyer of female virtue. She must, before she can have 
brought her mind even to tlie bare toleratiom of vice, have dis- 
carded from it all those fine feelings of delicacy, and all 
that sensitive virtue,. which illuminates the cheek of beauty, 
gives a lustre to the charms of youth, and which shrinks from 
the contamination of vicious society, with a kind of instine- 
tive horror. She takes; as far as her influence and example 
extend, the sting from yice, the ignominy from seduction. 
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She breaks down all the distinction which God and nature 
have created between virtue and vice; she distributes her 
smiles and her courtesy alike to the moral and the profligate ; 
and, in some instances, she becomes, without intending it, a 
pander to the debauchee, and morally responsible for the ruin 
which her countenance may have enabled him to atchieve. 
This is a most useful consideration which virtuous, but 
thoughtless and imprudent women, (and too many such, alas ! 
there are,) would do well to weigh, with becoming seriousness 
and attention, in their minds. But independently of the para- 
mount stimulus of duty, we should have thought, that a poig- 
nant sense of honour would alone have sufficed to steel the 
female breast against the polluting intercourse of a seducer ; 
and to urge it to the defence of, injured innocence, Indeed, it 
is the common cause. of the sex ; and calls for common ven- 
geance, as a principle of self-defence. 

If women of rank and consequeuce, instead of setting exam- 

les of fashionable dissipation, as too many of them do, 
(though God forbid we should be either so ignorant or so 
unjust as to assert that there are not, in the highest circles, 
as much piety and virtue as is to be found in other classes of 
society,) were to,exclude from their parties all known seducers 
and debauchees, they might very soon produce a considerable 
reform, and, at all events, they would have the cheering 
consolation of having done their duty; the best consolation 
which the human mind can know. 

The Satirist now proceeds to trace the progressive fall of a 
youth, at the University of Cambridge ; and exhibits a scene 
which certainly reflects any thing but honour on the discipline 
of this seat of learning. 


“« Th’ ingenuous youth, his parent’s hope, behold, 
Amid the sons of reverend Cam enroll’d. 
Scarce he arrives, when fiends in close array, 
Surround, and mark the stranger as their prey. 
First teign’d Politeness her caresses plies, 
And Flatt’ry soothes him, with a thousand lies ; 
Next dangerous Sophistry invades his ears, 
Strives to refuge, and ridicules his fears ; 
The drunkard next, the lewd, and the profane, 
All rush to drag the victim in their train : 
** Taste but our joys,” they cry, *‘ but once be blest, 
** We ask no more, let reason do the rest !” 
Yet is he firm, behold Derision rise, 
Chief aid of vice, and hiss him to the skies. 
Detested, shunn’d, his breast the furies tear, 
Yet still he doubts, for virtue lingers there ; 
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But, hark! th’ applauding shout, the palm is won: 
He welcomes ruin, sues to be undone. 

Bett he A RB RRM 
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Drowns in the rosy flood his struggling soul, 

Till conscience sinks, expiring in the bowl. 

Hark, the loud laugh, the song obscene, prevail, 

The oath tremendous, and the beastly tale ! 

Now on each lisping tongue the accents die, 

Now the lights dance betore the maudlin eye, 

Now wallowing, slumb’ring, lies the drunken rout !* 
—These beasts with reason, scorn ye beasts without.” 








Facilis descensus Averni! The road to ruin, at Cambridge, 
seems to be not only easy but rapid. Surely, surely the heads 
of houses, the tutors, the proctors, and all who are entrusted 
with the moral superintendence of this University, should 
lay the axe to the root of the evil; and exercise the authority 
vested in them by the statutes, not only for the punishment of 
individual offenders, but for the total eradication of vices, as 
disgraceful to the University, as they are destructive to indivi- 
duals. What father of a family could conscientiously expose 
his son to the attacks of these fiends in human shape, these 
brutal debauchees, who, like Satan himself, lie in wait, 
seeking whom they may devour? Better, far better, would it be 
for the rising generation to be merged in ignorance, than to 
seek for knowledge at the expence of virtue. It is horrible 
to contemplate such a picture ; and to procure a radical reform, 
in the conduct and discipline of such a society, is an object of 

national importance. 


«« Are such thy offspring, Cam ! shall such profane 
Thy ancient seats, thy ancient records stain ! 
Ye cloister’d piles, ye tow’rs by time imbrown’'d, 
So long for virtue, and for lore, renown’d, 
Rush, rush, in ruins, thro’ the midnight gloom, 
And of your fallen glories form the tomb. 
And thou, unwilling nurse of vice and shame, 
in night, deep night, lost Granta, shroud thy name! 
No sage, no hero, haunts thy copses now, 
Thy laurels wither'd, and thy virtues low. 
Yet oft’ for thee, when night and silence reign, 
In weeping long the Muses shal] complain ; 





* A stranger, on visiting Cambridge the other day, was not a little 
surprised and shocked to learn, that not less than from sixty to 
seventy lamps were broken in a night, by parties of gownsmen, 
returning from their drunken revels! ! !—Rav. 
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Yet oft’ for thee, where waves the haunted wood, 
Where frowns the ruin, or where foams the flood, 
Shall Mem'ry sigh o’er fallen Honour's urn, 

And point to glories never to return.” 


‘ 


Again, the bard indignantly adverts to the worthies of 
ancient times, the patrons of learning and of virtue; and 
truly remarks, that had they been like the modern sons of 
Cam, this nation had long, ere now, lost her independence, 
and been immerged in effeminacy and sloth. 


«* Arise, O Scorn! with all thy vigour hiss! 
« Had our brave grandsires been a train like this, 
Britons, ere now, like Rome’s degraded race, 
Had been but living trophies of disgrace ; 
In other lands their native tongue had taught, . 
Or battles painted, which their fathers fought ; 
Had skipp’d as harlequins, from youth to age, . 
Or sung, vile eunuchs, on a viler stage.” 


Unquestionably, heroes or statesmen can never spring from 
a degraded race; and from such beings as now infest Cam- 
bridge, according to our Satirist, nothing that is good can be 
expected to proceed. 


«« But, some willcry, ‘ And are there none, alas! 
Who dare be virtuous in an age of brass ? 
Yes, mark yon train, to solitude condemn’d, 
Revil'd as puritans, as fools contemn’d ; 
There weep to view the wisest and the best, 
The drunkard’s mock’ry, and the fopling’s jest.” 


We are as much removed from puritanism as any members 
of the Church of England can be; and have too strongly 
impressed on our minds the horrors which its triumph once 
produced in these kingdoms, not to set our face against it, 
wherever and whenever we meet with it. But, heaven forbid 
that the character of puritanism should be raised in the esti- 
mation of every friend to religion and virtue, by assigning it 
to all who are exempt from the follies, the profligacy, and the 
vices, of their contemporaries. The term puritan is fre- 
quently applied, in the present age, without discrimination, 
and without justice. And there are few things which ought 
to be more strongly deprecated than the too prevalent attempt 
to fix a stigma on virtuous characters, by giving them an odious 
appellation. 

We shall now take leave of our satirist, who has performed. 
his. task, by no means an easy one, with ability and spirit, and 
who is, therefore, entitled to the gratitude of all who have the 
happiness and welfare of the rising generation at heart. 
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We lament to observe, in a classical poem, printed, too, at 
an university, the adoption of a most unclassical, and a most 
affected, custom, coming, unfortunately, too much in use, 
of omitting the u in all substantives ending in our, and derived 
fromthe Latin. By this strange whim, a total revolution 
would take place, in this portion of our language, by the 
transformation of English words into Latin words, the only 
difference, in these instances, consisting in the termination. 

Our language is already too much corrupted and disfigured 
by the multiplicity of foreign terms which ignorance and 
affectation have, within these few years, introduced into it; 
and it behoves, therefore, men of sense and learning, to *stem 
the tide of verbal innovation, instead of adding to its force. 
Paralysed, isolated, fashionables, cum miultis aliis, are all 
aliens to our native tongue, and ought to be proscribed. There 
is, in truth, something worse than folly, in the present times, 
in adopting French terms, not only without the existence of any 
necessity, but as substitutes for, legitimate English terms, of 
at least equal force, harmony, and expression. As to the 
senseless conversion of adjectives into substantives, it is the 
effect of mere ignorance in those ingenious gentlemen who 
kindly undertake to cater for the taste and instruction of the 
public, without the previous trouble or expence of education 
or knowledge. 

I ecr-eeeepeiaimtemtummmcmc na cee a a eed a 
An Appeal to the Imperial Parliament, upon the Claims of the 
ceded Colony of Trinidad, to be governed by a Legislature 
and Julicatin founded on principles sanctioned by Colonal 

Precedents and Long Usage ; with observations thereon, inti- 

mately connected with the Political and Civil Interests of all the 

British West-India Colonies. By John Sanderson, Esq. 

Barrister at Law. London; J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 

opposite the Royal Exchange. 1812. 


Ws have scarcely ever had occasion to advert to the unfortunate 
island of Trinidad, without having at the same time to lament, 
that with every requisite for wealth, prosperity, and happiness, 
it has, almost from the first moment of its reduction to the 
state of a British colony to the present time, been torn by 
intestine divisions, and been made the subject of political 
experiments, marked by any thing but consistency, wisdom, or 
vigour. The motive and object of keeping an island, which 
might be rendered both valuable and important, in a wretched 
state of uncertainty and suspense, it is impossible for us to 
conjecture. On its first conquest, when separated from the 
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parent state, by whose supreme courts, on the Spanish main, 
all judgments on dernier resort were decided, it was, ex neces- 
sitate rei, subjected tu the government of a military man, who 
was to enforce the Spanish law when he could, in its then 
defective state, and to supply its deficiencies by his own fore- 
sight, knowledge, and discretion. With what. talents and 
integrity General Picton performed this arduous task, under 
the most difficult circumstances, it has been our lot at various 
times to record. He reduced chaos into order, he afforded 
protection to property, he repressed violence, and rendered the 
islagd at least a place of security to those who had something 
to lose. ‘The voluntary testimonies of all that was respectable 
in the colony, proclaimed, at once, the extent of his virtues, 
and of their gratitude. 

After the formal cession of Trinidad, by the peace of Amiens, 
as the coluny had assumed a new character, it appears to have 
been deemed expedient to give it a new government, (for no 
other earthly reason can ingenuity suggest for the change) 
and a triumvirate was accordingly established, containing 
within itself no one principle of adhesion, but all the seeds 
of dissolution. The only effects which it produced, were 
discord, animosity, and confusion. Warned so far by expe- 
rience, it was again subjected to the government of an indivi- 
dual, General Hislop, who, by his impartial and open con- 
duct, conciliated all parties, and restored a state of compa- 
rative tranquillity. ‘The colony was now going on as well as 
it could, under a system of laws radically defective, when the 
demon of discord again interposed his influence ; ‘and a chief 
judge was sent out, to administer laws which he could not read, 
with appointments incompatible alike with the English and 
with Spanish law, and inconsistent with each other; and so 
little of common attention to the most obvious circumstances 
was paid, in this transaction, that he was made an ordinary, 
and an appellant judge; so that he appealed from his own 
decisions in one court, to his own appellant jurisdiction in 
another. We defy the most industrious searcher into musty 
records, and antiquated annals, to produce a similar instance 
of absurdity, in thé appointments to public stations, from the 
conquest, to the nineteenth century. But, happy had it been 
for the inhabitants of Trinidad, had it been marked by nothing 
more than absurdity. Unfortunately, such an appointment 
involved a violation of every rule of law, and of every prin- 
ciple of justice. It annihilated, in fact, the appellant juris- 
diction, which was of the greatest consequence to property in 
Trinidad ; for to have appealed from Judge S. in the cour 
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below, to Judge S.in the court above, would have ween, indeed, 
to put fee upon fee into the pocket of the said Juaye S. but 
it would have been an act of such complicated folly aS, 42 


England, would ,justify an application to the chancellar, 30 


a statute of lunacy against the person who had committed it. 
Fresh confusion, as might naturally be expected, was the 
consequence of this appointment; the governor became 
extremely discontented with the conduct of this extraordinary 
judge ; the judge, inflated with the accumulation of powers, 
and, above all, with their wonderful productiveness, was little 
disposed to yield to the governor ; and both parties appealed 
to the seat of government. Sub judice lis est ; but of all the 
litigant parties, three in number, one, the governor, is appointed 
to a more important situation in the east; another, the author 
of the tract before us, who, we understand, had been denied 
by the judge, the privilege of pleading at the bar of Trinidad, 
has returned to that island, while the judge alone remains 
on the scene of action. And, as we have heard, with more 
prudence than gallantry, since the absence of his opponent, 
he has evinced an extraordinary anxiety to bring the matter 
to issue. It is now before the privy council. Another gover- 
nor, meanwhile, a civil character, we believe Sir — Wood- 
ford, has been dispatched to Trinidad. 

Mr. Sanderson, in this appeal, which is written with consi- 
derable ability, and knowledge of the Spanish laws, traces the 
miseries of Trinidad ab ovo; and imputes the whole, with 
great reason and consistency, to the neglect of the British 
government, to give to the inhabitants of Trinidad a system of 
British jurisprudence, especially in criminal matters, and a 
representative assembly, such as are enjoyed by other British 
colonies in the West Indies. He gives a clear account of the 
laws of the colony previous to the conquest, and of its various 
courts of justice. We have alluded to a court of appeal, 
from the tribunals of Trinidad, somewhat different frony the 
appellant jurisdiction of the judge just now referred to, and 
of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak again. It was 
styled the Royal Audiencia, or Chancery of the Caracas. Of 
this court Mr. Sanderson gives the following account : 


«« The judges of that learned and dignified tribunal consist, accord- 
ing to law, of not less than three oidors,* or judges of civil cases ; 
who are also invested with criminal jurisdiction,¢ and are therefore 
also styled adcaldes del crimen. To insure impartiality in their deter- 








*«€ Vide Law 21 of 15th title 2d book, ibid. + Law 68, ibid.” 
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minations, not less than three could constitutea court, or public hall, 
of the royzi audiencia ; and the junior voting first,* the decision was 
carried ',y a majority.t An exception, called a recusacion,t might 
be pieferred by either party against any of the judges who stood in 
9‘uy relation, within the fourth degree, to the other party ; or was 
intimate with him asa friend ; or had him in his employment in any 
manner ; or if he were in the most distant manner concerned in the 
event of the suit, either by interest or affection to one party; or by 
enmity, however long since past, to the other.§ Besides these jea- 
Jous precautions, all judges, upon being sworn into their offices, are 
required’by law]| to deliver an inventory of their estates, and to give 
sufficient security for the right administration of justice, and for the 
due observance of the laws ; by which they are required to proclaim, 
during thirty days, the termination of their office, or their intended 
departure, in order that all persons injured by their decrees, either 
through ignorance, negligence, favour, hatred, or malice, may prefer 
their applications for redress, in recovery of damages or otherwise, 
before a court called residencia.** 

** To this superior tribunal, so consisting of learned judges, and 
so prevented from partiality, and responsible for their injurious de- 
crees, the people of Trinidad, before its conquest by the British, 
could apply, even in the first instance, in cases of a serious nature, 
called casos de corte ;++ such as in any instance, of a poor man op- 
pressed bv a powerful one—of a private man injured by one in office 
of widows, minors, and orphans, against executors, administrators, 
&c.—and all matters concerning the rights of the crown, official 
persons, corporations, and public offences, &c. also properly belonged 
to thiscourt. To this tribunal, styled the royal audiencia, all appeals 
were preferred from the decrees of the alcaldes ordinarios, or judges, 
in the first instance, of ordinary civil cases, A royal audiencia takes 
cognizance of criminal cases in the first instance, but not of any 
civil cases, within its vicinity, to the distance of five leagues round, * t 
excepting such cases as are above described, under the terms casos de 
corte ; for, according to law,§§ ordinary cases must be left to the 
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«©# Law 183, ibid.” 
“+ Law 88, ibid.” 
* ¢ Title 11, book 5, ibid, and law 31, title 15, book 2, ibid.” 

«© § Vide Curia Philipica, part 1, sect. 7. Villadiego Practica 
Judicial. fol. 88, n. 269. Febrero cinco juicios, lib. 3, cap. 1, 
sect. 12.” 

“* {| Law 68, title 2, book 3, Code of the Indies.” 

«“ @ Ley 3, titulo 1, libro 11, Novisima Recopilacion. Ley 6, 
tit. 2, lib.3, de Indias. Ley 3, tit. 15, lib. 5, ibid, y Ley 15 y 109, 
ibid.” 

«© *& Villadiego, fol. 291, n. 22, 24, 26, &c.” 

‘“« ++ For such cases, vide Curia Philipica, part 1, sect. 9, folio 50, 
n. 7, and Villa Diego, folio 27, n. 61.” 

‘« tt Ley 21, titulo 5, libro 2, Nueva Recopilacion,* 
“« §§ Ley 70, titulo 15, libro 2, de las Indias,” 
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ordinary judges ; and the oidors are forbidden to give the people 
cause of complaint to the king of such interference.” 


Here was ah efficient appeal to judges, learned in the law 
themselves, and assisted also by the most able lawyers in South 
America. But when that was destroyed, it was ridiculous 
to continue the system of which it formed so essential a part; 
at least, the earliest practicable opportunity should have been 
seized for the introduction of a new code of jurisprudence, 
criminal and civil. As few Spaniards of talents and respec- 
tability could, under such circumstances, be found to take upon 
them the offices of magistrate and judge, those stations were 
frequently filled by ignorant foreigners, who were even unac- 
quainted with the language in which the laws were printed; 
which gave rise to situations, and to facts almost as extraordi- 
nary as those which marked, at a subsequent period, the appoint- 
ment of Judge Smith. 


«* Thus, too, it happened, that these unlearned, and, as regared 
the Spanish system, these alien judges, exceeded the limits of juris- 
dictions, the laws of which they could not know; took cognizance 
of causes they did not understand ; left uncontrouled the, practice of 
the courts in which they were inexperienced ; made interlocutory 
decrees upon Spanish proceedings which they could not decipher, ~ 
nor translate if deciphered for them ; gave definitive decrees without 
knowing even where to look for the principles of jaw which ought to 
govern the cases ; and without comprehending the law even if ex- 
pounded for them ; and, lastly, though restricted by law to the most 
ordinary civil jurisdiction, presuming, singly and unchecked, to de- 
cide in criminal jurisdictions, which are forbidden to be exercised b 
Jess than three judges, who must be qualified by the degree of doctor 
of laws, with college-certificates of at least ten years study. The 
consequences of such ignorance were marked by its usual conco- 
mitant, an irremediable, a fatal temerity, which plunged them deeper 
and deeper at every sanguinary step. Tortures to extort confession 
of sorcery, witchcraft, and obeism—public mutilations in the market- 
place for such chimerical crimes ; and even the burning of the living 
and the dead together in the streets of Trinidad, bave stained the 
character of that unfortunate colony with the blood and ashes of the 
devoted victims of superstitious cruelty, practised under the authority 
of ignorant judges.” 


» Where the dignified office of judge was disgraced in so 
scandalous a way, it was not to be expected that inferior magis- 
trates, or commandants of districts, would be either better 
informed, or more circumspect in their conduct. 


“« The judicial functions of the commandants were necessarily 
exercised very lamely, because of the interpretation of many lan- 
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guages even on the sameoccasion-: for instance, an Italian command- 
ant has been known to try a case by proceedings written in Spanish, ona 
dispute in which the plaintiff complained in English, and the defendant 
attempted to justify himgelf in French, and then the English plaintiff 
and French defendant Were required to sign the proceedings, and 
swear to the truth of what'was written in Spanish, which the com- 
mandant and an interpreter were to confirm, although not one of them 
well knew the Spanish language. 

** But as the nomination of commandants- was not confined to 
the people of any particular nation inhabiting the island, so they were 
different in different districts ; hence it was not reasonable to expect 
that the English, Spanish, French, and Italians, who were com- 
mandants in their respective districts, all equally unlearned in law, 
could decide, in the affairs that came before them, upon one and the 
same principle. Such a want of uniformity in the rules of conduct 
among men, must alWays derange the order of society, and produce 
innumerable evils of incalculable magnitude. 

** The same difficulty, as to the interpretation of several languages, 
among the inhabitants of the same place, and the same ignorance 
of the language and the law of the proceedings, existed inthe tribu- 
nals of the alcaldes ordinarios, or judges of the several jurisdictions 
assumed in the principal town, called senior and junior alcaldes in 
ordinary. It has been already shewn that these judges, (besides all 
the last-mentioned difficulties, which are as common to them as to 
the commandants, if not more so, because of the greater number of 
instances in whicit they occur) are also removed from the judicial 
seat every two years; so that when by so short a servitude in office, 
“they are beginning to obtain some insight into the practice of the 
courts, they are discharged from any further judicial duty, to make 
room for successors as blind as they had been, when they first had 
the temerity to wield the sword of justice amidst the darkness of 
legal ignorance.” 


It is impossible to conceive a more complete caricature of 
any thing connected with the administration of law, and the 
distribution of justice ! ! ! ! ‘ 

A more odious system, than the modes of proceeding, in 
criminal cases, under the Spanish law, and, indeed, in all 
countries where the civil law is in force, can scarcely be 
imagined. ‘That this system sanctioned, and even com- 
mended, the infliction of tortures in certain cases, could be 
doubted only by those who were ignorant of the principles 
and of the uniform practice of courts administering jus~ 
tice under the civil law. That the continued prevalence, 
‘therefore, of this system of jurisprudence, was an evil of the 
most serious magnitude, could not be doubted. An address 
on the subject had been presented by the principal inhabitants 
to the governor; but as it was imagined some definitive 
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‘ arrangement would be made at the peace, no farther steps 
were taken at this time, by the colonists, to obtain a redress 
of their grievances. 


‘* Nevertheless, the colony and its friends in Europe forbore ty 
apply fur such a new order of things as was imperiously called for, 
and absolutely requisite, to remedy the imperfections of the old 
system, and the corrupt practice to which the door was left so widely 
open, They torbore to apply for new arrangements, because peace 
was approaching ; and they could not foresee in the event of a treaty 
to that effect, to which nation it might become necessary to Jook for 
a more perfect system of judicature. They had a rational right to 
expect, that, if the island should be restored to Spain, terms would 
be arranged concerning British property ; or, if it should become per- 
manently ceded to Great Britain, that then British jurisprudence would 
commence with British dominion. Such an expectation was founded 
in an established maxim of justice, that subjection and protection 
must be reciprocal. 1s it not inconsistent that men should be bound 
by, and punishable under, the laws of their native country which 
exact oleaience, as they are by the oaths of allegiance under the 
English government in Trinidad ; and then that they shall be turned 
about to look for protection under foreign laws ? 

‘* By the terms of the peace of 1802, Trinidad became perma- 
nently ceded to the crown and united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, according to the articles of the definitive treaty concluded at 
Amiens. In that treaty there was not any article, clause, or condi- 
tion, to guarantee the continuance of Spanish law in Trinidad. But 
there was a period of three years granted by that treaty for the inha- 
bitants to settle their affairs, in order to their departure at the end of 
that term, if they did not chuse to remain and become the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

‘© This.provision looked at that period like an intention to afford 
time for a gradual change in the population ; and for such arrange- 
ments to take place among the people in the mean time, as might 
admit of a radical reform in the legislature’ and judicature of the 
colony on the expiration of the three years grace. Such an intention 
was consistent with the early information obtained by Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie ; maintained by the address already in part recited, and 
presented by the inhabitants to Governor Picton ; and confirmed by 
the experience of the judicial practice, and its consequences, from 
the time of the conquest to the cession of the island. 

‘© That article, therefore, did not promise the immediate relief so 
indispensably requisite ; and yet the knowledge of such an article, 
implying, as it seemed, an intention of granting a better system at a 
future fixed period, restrained the remonstrances which the continu- 
auce of such evils warranted. 

“© A reliance in the wisdom and liberality of government induced 
such a confident expectation in the mindy of people in Kurope and in 
the colonies, that a British system would be established in Trinidad 
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very early after the peace; that, in the course of the first seyes 

“months after that event, arrivals of new settlers took place to a 
greater amount than was ever known before, in Trinidad, in an equal 
period of time. From the first of January to the last of July, 1802, 
there arrived 535 English males, 57 English females, 101 foreigners, 
—total, 693 white people, and 189 free-coloured people. 

‘« A commission, to establish a civil government in the island, was 
sent out, accompanied with instructions ‘ to choose, from among the 
proprietors of the said island, a council consisting of not more than 
five, nor less than three persons,’ who were to assist the governor, 
and with whom he was ‘ required to consult and advise ;° but ‘ to 
act contrary to their opinions,’ when, in cases of importance, he 
should judge that it was requisite; and to remove the members 
thereof, ‘ and to choose others in their room,’ but to transmit imme- 
diately the reasons for so doing to one of the principal secretaries of 
state. Accordingly, such a council was chosen; and this was the 


only change of consequence made at this new era in the annals of 
Trinidad.” 


The establishment of a council of advice, without respon- 
sibility, and without power, was another stroke ‘of experi- 
mental policy, in the science of government, perfectly 
novel. A respectable body of the colonists, however, not 
being convinced of the efficacy of this new state specific, 
presented an affectionate and loyal address to his majesty, in 
which they expressed their earnest hope, that he would be 
graciously pleased, as speedily as to his wisdom might seem 
expedient, to complete the happiness which they already began 
to feel under the cession of the island to their mother country, 
by extending to his faithful and affectionate subjects in that 
colony, the privileges and- protection of the British consti- 
tution, as experienced by a free representation in a house of 
assembly, and in the trial by jury; privileges which they 
ought to inherit, in common with their countrymen, under his 
majesty’s mild and benevolent government, in Great Britain, 
and its numerous colonies. ¢ 


‘© Those among the colonists of Trinidad, who by British edu- 
cation, had been taught to prefer the British constitution and laws to 
every other political and judicial system in the world, were taught 
upon this occasion to moderate their enthusiastic admiration in pro- 
portion to their transatlantic distance from their native government. 
It was not deemed safe to trust enlightened Europeans with their 
native freedom in Trinidad ; notwithstanding the different principles 
entertained by a party in England, who would grant freedom even to 
ignorance born in slavery. ‘Trinidad, in so high a degree of southern 
latitude, was dee:ned too near the sun to admit safely of a political 
composition so inflammable as the British constitution. In fine, the 
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severity with which this measure was treated, we must endtiiour ry 
forget. 


In fact, we are told, this address was suppressed, which must 
have kees done by the orders of the government at home, 
acting from a fixed resolution, (why adopted heaven only 
knows) never to give to the inhabitants of ‘Trinidad the 
advantages of a British constitution. Mr. Sanderson’s par- 
tiality for a deceased friend has something so amiable in it, 
that we should not have noticed it, had it not betrayed him 
into an omission to notice an incorrect statement, and had it 
not led to an omission to perform an act of necessary justice 
to a living opponent of that friend. 


“ On the delivery of the government into his (General Hislop’s) 
hands by Colonel Fallarton, “that meritorious officer, with a magna- 
nimous candour that ought to embalm him in the memory of the cotony, 
stated, ‘that he had ascertained, and could declare, that, from the 
capture of the island in 1797} to that time, there had not occurred 
either on the part of the English, Spaniards, French, coloured persons, 
or negroes, a single instance of tumult or insubordination.” 


Now, in the first place, Mr. Fullarton, whose pretensions ‘to 
merit, to magnanimity, and to candour, are perfectly new to us, 
though we have taken no inconsiderable pains, heretofore, to 
investigate, most minutely, the whole of his public conduct, 
could only make this statement on hearsay ; as he never entered 
the colony himself till 1803: in the next place, if this were 
a mere matter of fact, where was the magnanimity, and where 
the candour, in stating it to the new governor ?—but, in the 
third place, it could not escape, one should imagine, so acute 
an observer as the author of this appeal, that the statement 
in question was not made for the information of the new gover- 
nor, but with a view to cast obloquy, at a future time, on an 
old governor, against whom Mr. Fullarton entertained the 
most inveterate enmity, who was, mdeed, a most meritorious 
officer, and whose magnanimous conduct has endeared him to 
every friend of public virtue in Trinidad. 

The act of justice, which Mr. Sanderson has omitted to 
perform, relates to the old governor in question, General Picton. 
In speaking of the conflagration which destroyed the capital 
of Trinidad, and the means subsequently taken for procuring 
aid from government to rebuild it, he omits to notice the 
liberal conduct of that officer on the occasion. The truth is, 
that after the memorable prosecution of that gallant officer 
in the Court of King’s Bench, the inhabitants of Trinidad, 
who had witnessed his conduct as their governor, immediately 
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assembled, bore the most honourable testimony to his public 
and private virtues, and immediately voted the sum of five 
thousand pounds, of which they earnestly requested his accep- 
tance, as a small proof of their sense of* *his honour, integrity, 
and merit. This sum was, most reluctantly, aocagted. But, 
when the fire happened at Port of Spain, the General 
eagerly embraced the opportunity to remit it to Trinidad, 
towards the relief of the distressed inhabitants of the capital. 
Such conduct, surely, Mr. Sanderson ought to have noticed, 
particularly when he went so far out of his way to pay so 
awkward a compliment to Mr. Fullarton. 

On General Hislop’s arrival, he issued a proclamation for 
the re-establishment of a consulado, (properly a court for the 
settlement of commercial causes) which had been established 
on the first conquest of the Island, hy Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
who had directed Mr. N. Nihell to preside in it. And this 
court was now to decide all civil and criminal cases. 


** In the court thus opened by proclamation, English lawyers were 
now admitted to practise. This institution had something of the 
‘semblance of an English court. The judge, the practitioners, and 
the officers of the court, were British subjects ; and the proceedings 
were conducted in the English languagé ; so far the intentions of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie were carried into effect; and in fulfilling 
those intentions to that extent, Governor Hislop generously intended 
to improve the judicial system of the colony. Sut this novel insti- 
tution was not capable of much utility ; because its practice was 
without regulations, and its adjudications were without law ; 2 chaos 

of contentious argumentations ; an eternity of litigation, Let the 
recorded proceedings of that court be examined, and they will confirm 
this account. Some instances of proceedings revived, have lateiy 
demonstrated their chaotic nature; and the frequent petitions to 
remove written proceedings from that court into another court, lately 
instituted without any good effect, realize the apprehensions, that 
every attempt to repair the old system, will be productive of endless 
litigations, renewed upon the last decisions, as often as partial inno- 
vation shall open the doorfor new controversies. 

‘‘ From the decisions of this judge (who was not a lawyer) an 
appeal was allowed, Ly Ats Majesty's instructions, to the council of the 
island, in which there were no lawyers, excepting the attorney and 
solicitor general, whose opinions could not with propriety be taken in 
most cases of appeal; because they had been originally employed as 
advocates therein. The jucge also was a member of the council ; 
and, according to one of the most positive laws* in force in the 
colony, he could not therefore daw:ful/y interfere in the determination 
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of ah appeal from hisown decrees. And as to the other members, 
they not only did not possess the lights of legal science, but were often 
unavoidably obliged to see througha medium coloured by their own 
interests. As planters or merchants, they were debtors or creditors ; 
and their decrees, aa precedents, might govern their own cases in 
future ; bay, even the judge himself was a creditor in the colony to 
a very considerable amount, having lately been a merchant. 

«* Comments upon such a court “of appeal are unnecessary. It was 
not easy to conceive any thing more imperfect ; and yet sad experience 
has since taught us, that, even with more Jaw-learning, we might 
have a worse appellate jurisdiction than the former ; namely, an 
appeal toa single judge from his own decrees.” 


{It is utterly inconceivable, that, with the most unquestionable 
evidence of the dreadful inconv eniences, and impertections, 
of such a mixed system of jurispradence, the ministers should 
have preferred the adoption of substitute after substitute, tri- 
bunal after tribunal, rather than adopt that plain, obvious, and 
efficient remedy, which the whole colony requested to have. 
Even suggestions for the iaternal improvement of the colony, 
without any expence to government, were treated with silent 
neglect. ‘The next experiment tried in this unfortunate colony; 
was the appointment of another new court, to be calied the 
Real Audiencia, or Royal Audience, which was intended as a 
substitute for the original court of appeal at the Caracas. This 
court was accordingly established by a commission, issued on 
the Ist of October, 1808, under the royal sign manual and 
signet, but not under the great seal. The eommissioy is given 
verbatim by Mr. Sanderson; and it constitutes Mr. Smith sole 
judge ; but the words are worth quoting---** Now know ye, 
that we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
integrity, and ability, of -you, the said George Smith, do, by these 
presents, constitute and appoint you to be our chief oidor, 
first Alealde del Crimen et fiscal, in our said island of Trini- 
dad; to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the said offices dur- 
ing our pleasure, and, in your sole person, to exercise in all 
causes civil and er iminal, which shall be brought before you, 
the authority and jurisdiction, whether appellant or original, 
which were heretofore enjoyed,” by the court of the Audiencia 
at the Caracas. The commission confers on Mr. Smith various 
other jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, emoluments, &c, 
and, indeed, it wants nothing but the office of grand inquisi- 
tor to the islaad, to render it complete. As it is, it resembles 
somewhat the plenar y indulgencies formerly issued by the Popes, 
The declaration of great trust and confidence being reposed in the 
loyalty of this Mr, Smith, seemed to remove an error, under 
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which we, in common with many others, had laboured ; for we 
had before mistaken him for another gentleman of the : same 
name, who, some years ago, maintained a house and establish- 
ment in Bloomsbury Square, upon an income not exceeding 
sixty pounds a year, (thereby proving himself as great an econo- 
mist as the late Mr. Horne Tooke), and who had some awk- 
ward affair with the family of Mr. O'Connor. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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A critical Examination of the Writings of Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. with an occasional literary wquiry into the age in which 
he lived, and the contemporaries with whom he flourished. Also 
Memoirs of his Life, and an Appendix, containing twenty-six 
of his original Letters, relating to a Transaction not wentioned 
in his own Memoir. By Wm. Mudford. A new and im- 
proved Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. Pp. 720, 1/. 1s. Sherwood 
and Co. 1812. 


We had not read over the first edition of Mr. Mudford’s work, 
under the title of “Life of R. Cumberland,” &c. when we 
learned with astonishment, that it was to become a subject of 
litigation. As friends to authors, we might naturally be sus- 
pected of some bias in favour of their particular rights ; 
might even think them justly entitled to’something like mono- 
poly ; ; but we could not possibly so far forget the natural 
principles of equity between man and man, the clearest and 
most indefeasible rights of society, as to extend the same con- 
siderations to booksellers. Extracts from the works even of ving 
writers have never before been totally interdicted, and still less 
from those of deceased authors., Were such a prohibition to 
be issued, the interests of society might be deeply injured 
without any possible advantage to authors. We should then 
forget that we lived in a free country, where there exists no 
legal restraint whatever on free discussion and rational inquiry. 

But with regard to the work before us, we shall. let the author 
state his own case. In a second preface, he observes : 


‘* Thave no intention of entering into any details of the causes 
which led tothe present’ altered edition of this work. I could not 
discuss them without expressing opinions of individuals, which would 
be unpleasing tothem, and useless to myself. Suffice it to say, 
that the publishers of Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs conceived that the 
extracts which had been selected from them, had a tendency to dimi- 
nish the value of their property, and they obtained, therefore, an 
injunction, restraining the sale of this work. The consequent pro- 
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ceedings, however, sufficiently convinced me, that the os/ensille and 
the real object of this measure were widely different.* Behind the 
bulwark of dubious but convenient law they took a stand, which, 
however, they were unable fo maintain. They were desirous of 
dictating to me a line of conduct which I resisted in limine, It was 
new in the annals of Jiterature, diversified as those annals are with 
many instances of coarse despotism in its purveyors. Their hostility 
was evidently to be propitiated by the sacrifice of my opinions, rather 
than by the expulsion of that matter from my pages, which they 
claimed as theirown. If I would have removed certain asperities, 
not very gratifying to those who felt them, and, miratile dictu! ex- 
punge certain cpinions respecting (Cumberland’s writings, which it 
was thought would affect their sale, (they being the proprietors of those 
works) then, I believe, something like a conciliatory compromise 
might have been effected, and the extracts suffered to remain. Such 
conditions, however, I peremptorily rejected ; and the consequence 
was, that I cancelled the quotations, and supplied other matter.” 


This resolution every man of honour and conscience must 
applaud. ‘The few brief extracts from Cumberland’s memoirs 
which still remain are acknowledged to be retained by per- 
mission of their publishers. It is perhaps unnecessary to ani- 
madvert on these circumstances at greater length, as such 
measures are not likely to find many imitators ; particularly 
when we observe the alteration in the title of this work, from 
the familiar term “ Life,” to * Critical Examination of the 
Writings,” &c. of R. Cumberland. Booksellers will in future 
hesitate before they attempt to put legal fetters on the opinions 
of authors. This, however, does not detract from the very 
laudable and meritorious conduct of the author and his pub- 
lishers, who have so successfully resisted such an attempt. The 
original design of Mr. Mudford, in composing these volumes, 
shall also appear in his own words, 


«© When the Memoirs of Cumberland were published, I was forcibly 
impressed with their insufficiency in all that regarded the estimation 
of his literary character ; and while I found in them all that. could be 
wished about the man, I was conscious that whenever his death 
should happen, an ample and interesting opportunity would occur 











* There is an inaccuracy in this expression, which it is incumbent 
on us to notice. The author means tosay, we apprehend, that the 
alleged cause and real motive of the injunction were different; and 
in this possibly heis right ; but the ostensi/le and tue real object, 
were doubtless the same, namely, to prevent the. circulation of 
whatever it was supposed might disincline the public to purchase 
eertain works, Rev. 
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for the union of this personal history, with a minute enquiry into the 
pretensions of the author.” 


With this view our critical biographer has taken an extended 
survey of the man and his literary productions, as connected 
with the general taste and spirit of his age and country. Mr. 
Cumberland was proverbially a courtier, and sometimes the 
voice of censure called him a sycophant. Mr. Mudford has 
imbibed too much of Dr. Johnson’s spirit and principles to be 
friendly to such characters; like his great prototype, he has an 
invincible antipathy to flattery, and we should hope equally soto 
calumny.* It appears that Sir James Bland Burges voluntarily 
made the author some courtier’s professions of assistance, 
which he misconstrued into reality, and consequently felt dis- 
satisfied at being disappointed, The failure of the poetical 
Baronet’s “ unsolicited offer,” leads Mr. Mudford to consider 
the value of promissory obligations, and induces him to recom- 
mend Paley’s chapter on promises to his attention. The poet 
however has “since taken to himself a wife,” and perhaps 
love might have shortened his mémory in this case. The 
genus writabile vatum of the biographer may also be con- 
sidered with the tardy execution of the “epic poet’ of the 
lion-hearted Richard. In this “ new and improved edition” 
the author also makes amends to Mrs. Jansen, Cumberland’s 


daughter, for the implied disapprobation he h:d expressed of 


her conduct in deviating from her father’s will. ‘The inference 
hedrew from Sir J.B. B.’s letter.was perfectly just and natural ; 
but the fact of her declining to submit the MSS. to’ the 
decision of Sir James and the other friends of her late father, 
appears to be erroneous. 

The history of Cumberland, as a man, is now sufficiently 
known to the public ; Mr. Mudford’s view of him, therefore, 
as an author and politician, is new and interesting, perhaps 
we might even say, necessary. He was unquestionably one 
of our most popular dramatists ; he was also known as a steady 
advocate for, and firm believer in, religian. This added very 
materially to his character and influence in society. His wri- 
tings of every description found a ready admission into the 
best regulated and most pious families, and his name became 
a passport to works which are very improper companions to 





* The merit of the former is greatly enhanced by the latter, other- 
wise it would be only moroseness or envy. The Universal Magazine 
for Oct. last, contains a most gross falsehood, and base calumny, copied 
trom a morning print, which candidly and fully retracted the false 
accusation the following day. We notice this as a test of character. 
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youth, and the morality of which is more than questionable. 
Even his best comedies are not without many vuigar oaths, 
which are equally improper and unnecessary to the characters 
adopted. Mr. Mudford made a hideous catalogue of-those 
immoralities, which he has expunged from the second edition, 
in complaisance to Mrs. Jansen or in respect to filial affection. 
The “* Choleric Man,” “ Fashionable Lover,” “ The Brothers,” 
«< Box Lobby Challenge,” “ First Love,” ‘ The West Indian,” 
and even the “ Observer,” furnish too many examples of 
such low devices and contemptible sterility in a writer. Here 
that we are considering the morality of Cumberland’s writings, 
it may be proper to introduce the author’s too just remarks on 
the novel of “ Henry.” 


**T have said,’’ observes Mr. M. “* that Cumberland, in some of 
his writings, needed only to employ a corresponding licentiousness 
of expression, torank with the corrupters of public morals: and it 
was chiefly in allusion to some of the scenes between Henry and 
Susan that I delivered so severe an opinion. Every reader of Henry, 
however, will testify its trath; and I am sorry that itisso. The 
licentiousness of Fielding and Smollet has been justly inveighed 
against: but Cumlerland exceeds them tath. He seems to have de- 
lighted in a studied and insidious embellishment of ideas, and situa- 
ticns, which, by being rcbbed of some of their grossness, become 
so much the more dangerous; and he has laboured to invest the 
person, who is most immoral in these scenes, with a general loveli- 
ness of character, a softness, benevolence, and sensibility of heart, 
which wins upon our affections, and soothes our reason into acquiese 
cence. Susan May is, indeed, the most interesting female in the 
work ; not perhaps the most guilty, for Fanny Claypole is made toshare 
that preeminence with ber ; but she unites to her libidinous appe- 
tites, other qualities of so disgusting a character, that we feel cnly 
unmingled detestation, while Susan is hardly hated even when the 
full extent of her criminality is developed defore us, This perversion 
of the power of fiction is, perhaps, one of the most dangerous that 
can be employed ; for while it can be believed that wanton profligacy 
may exist in conjunction with every virtne but itg own opposite, 
many will be found to practise the vice, who have no other claims 
to the endearing moyal qualities, but what are to be fougd in the 
illusions of their own bosoms.” 


This censure is certainly not too severe; Cumberland’s 
vicious deviation from truth and nature, should be castigated 
with greater asperity. He knows nothing of human nature, 
nothing of the world, who could for a moment persuade him- 
self that a mind given up to sensuality and profligacy, possesses 
any real virtue whatever. Such a character may sh all open 
violations of penal laws; but there is a wide difference be- 
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tween such evasions and the practice of genuine virtue, that 
is doing good from asense of duty, without any regard to 
self. We should hope, however, that this just and very mild 
exposure of the immorality in Cumberland’s Henry will 
exclude it, in its present state, from the presence of well-regu- 
lated families. In a Christian and professedly pious writer 
like Cumberland, to write immorally was doubly odious : had 
he been an open infidel and libertine, his works might have been 
admired among his compeers, but never could have found their 
way into better company, and consequently could not have 
been so extensively injurious. Our author, therefore, in this 
laudable exposition of such publications, has rendered a most 
important service to society, and shewn himself the friend of 
good taste, pure morals, religion, and consequently to the pro- 
gress of human science, for the advancement of the latter is 
now evidently dependent on the former. There is also a marked 
difference between puritanical austerity and licentious freedom ; 
and they ought no more to be confounded than infantile inno- 
cence with the artifice of affected simplicity. 

But, however justly the author reasons on this subject, he 
recommends other changes in society, to which we cannot so 
fully assent. In speaking of Cumberland’s social intercourse 
at Lord Melcombe’s, he observes, 


‘** Doddington was a great master in the science of familiar life, as 
he knew how to assemble men of contrary habits, sentiments, and 
pursuits, without disturbing the tranquillity of the social board by any 
jarring collision of opinions. The practice of this system is ‘oo little 
known in this country, while in France it is universally adopted, and 
hence the ‘acknowledged superiority of their societies over ours; an 
assembly in Paris is an apt epitome of the world ; persons of all opi- 
nions, of all pursuits, of all degrees of eminence, are collected together, 
and, with inimitable dexterity, on the part of the host or hostess, they 
are so opposed, or rather so contrasted with each other, that an agree- 
able variety is produced, which they who have witnessed speak of with 
enthusiastic applause. Here, on the contrary, an over-scrupulous 
delicacy prevails, and men of certain pursuits and sentiments are almost 
as distinctly gregarious as the members of an Indian cast. It would 
be little short of profanation, if a zealous sectary were to invite a free- 
thinker to his table ; and a very prudent matron would almost as soon 
initiate her daughters into the mysteries of a brothel, as suffer them to 
frequent the company of certain writers, whose compositions some- 
times violate the modest laws of purity and decorum ; while, on the 
other hand, our very dinners are emblematical of political parties, and 
a whig avoids a tory over a dish of turtle-soup, as piously as a mouse 
avoids a cat over a bowl of cream. In consequence of this minute 
attention to the feelings and opinions of individuals, our convivial par- 
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ties are too commonly saddened by a gloomy uniformity, a dull and 
melancholy sameness, by which a man seldom brings out of a society 
any other ideas than what he carries in, and all the animated inter- 
change of opposite sentiments 1s entirely lost. It requires, indeed, 
some skill to harmonize discords, but it is a skill well worth the 
attaining ; for, if it were better known, the great instrument of human 
life would produce sounds more tuneful and melodious than it now 
sometimes does.” 


In these remarks there is something very plausible yet de- 
lusive, philosophical yet common place. With respect to the 
alleged superiority of French societies, it has fallen to our lot 
to witness all that French finesse could effect in this depart- 
ment, but without ever being able to discover any of that 
“‘ agreeable variety,” which has rec eived such “ enthusiastic 
applause.” The term “ variety’” is most inaptly applied to 
French society, for there is no country where an agreeable 
sameness is so much studied and admired. The French lan- 
guage, it must be remembered, is peculiarly that of conversa- 
tion; it has a vagueness, monotonous* flippancy and delicacy, 
which admirably qualify it for this purpose; the first requires 
vocal tones and gesture to give it point; the second gives 
smartness to the most trite observation, and the latter produces 
a zest for social intercourse, which may occasionally excite 
** enthusiastic applause.” As to “¢ contrast,” and © variety,” 
nothing of the kind appears; the same unmeaning round of 
ceremonies, the same series of trite compliments, the same 
appearances of respect and-adulation, occur in all companies. 
Hypocrisy, malignity, and selfishness, constitute the basis of all 
such associations. Let those who may consider this opinion 
the result of individual feeling, read the letters and correspon- 
dence of Madam Deffand, and thence learn what were the real 
principles that prevailed in French societies, and what were the 
effects (we must not call them moral) of such assemblies. They 
were, indeed, too much the creatures of art and labour, too 





* So far is French oratory from ‘‘ variety,’’ that its measured uni- 
formity may be aptly compared to the sounds of the drum, the bell, or 
a cataract ; its monotony, however, rather pleases than disgusts for a 
short time ; but its real inferiority to English, Portuguese, or even 
Spanish elocution, when investigated comparatively, is as evident as 
these sounds are to the tones of the organ or human voice. Neyer- 
theless, as the mind can enjoy the pleasures of conversation only 
during a short period of time, as the ear can the sound of a drum or a 
bell, the French language, with all its sameness and monotony, its 
poverty and debility, still administers to entertaining gossip. 
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‘lestitute of simplicity and unsophisticated nature, to produce 
apy thing permanently useful to mankind. 
Leaving, however, the insipidity of French society, to consider 
~ censure passed by the author on some of our own customs, 
we do not perceive less of error and inconsistency. We are 
sorry that Mr. M. should have suffered himself to be so far se- 
duced fromm the principles of right reason, by the semblance of 
itherality, and opinions which some superficial observers may 
think bigily philosophical. {It is surely not very consistent in 
tbe writer who has so justly exposed licentious writings, to cen- 
euse a prudent mother for prohibiting her daughters from asso- 
iating with their authors. It is true, some profligate writers 
are modest speakers, and vice versa ; but, even on the author’s 
own principles, it is always proper to stigmatize such charac- 
ters. His remarks on the impropriety of studying all things, 
re equally applicable to this grand measure of levelling all dis- 
duahene and feclings, in order that society may be more harmo- 
nious. The whole scheme, however, like all the projects of the 
mnedern reformers, scems founded on misconception, and too 
limited a knowledge of nature. There is nothing more silly 
than the chiidish notion of making mankind all of one opinion. 
Were this possible, the works of creation would, indeed, be 
narrow and limited. We shouid then no longer discover that 
endless variety of opinions, all as diversified, yet as analogous 
as the human face ; a monotonous sameness would characterize 
every sensible object ; the indefinite capacity of the human 
mind would be determined to mechanical limits; virtue and vice, 
genius and stupidity, happiness and misery, must all be subject 
to one common law. Nor is it less absurd that all men should 
be equally polite and accomplished ; if this were the case, where 
should we find those boasted contrasts? That there is much 
to reform in our “ convivial parties,’’ every reflecting person 
must allow; that eating, drinking, and card-playing, are insu- 
perable barriers to rational eonversation, must be equally ad- 
mitted ; but these evils are not to be remedied by blending to- 
gether persons of every denomination and character, by pro- 
ducing an “ epitome oi the world.” Society may be injured, 
but never improved, by familiar intimacies between the mecha- 
nic and the peer, the divine and the dancing-master, On the 
contrary, let men congregate according to their natural sympa- 
thies, let each seek excellence in his respective sphere, -and in- 
dividual improvement will be the forerunner of national and 
social melioration. In one position we expect the author’s un- 
qualified assent and approbation, namely, that it is much more 
honourable to the individual to be esteemed the first merchant, 
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the first artist, the firgt-divine, lawyer, or physician, of his age, 
than for any person of these professions to be the first courtier. 7 
is only by the improvement of classes, or, if they must be 
termed, casts, that the general condition of the community in” 
proves, ‘and not by uniting the fop and philosop: ser, the trader aud 
statesman, or the peasant with the votary of fashion. Ridice- 
lous and farcical imitations may be the consequence of such 
combinations ; but civilization and reasow are rather injured 
than improved by them. It is a well-attested truth, that he 
who aims at all things, fails in all. The distinctions of man- 
ners, like the division of labour, are essential to the melioration 
of social existence. Men reason and investigate the manners 
and principles of their equals, or immediate superiors ; but they 
implicitly adopt, despondingly reject, or radely imitate, every 
thing in the conduct of those too far exaltedabove them. So- 
ciety is to be reformed in parts, and not in masses ;, improve 
the former, and the melioration of the latter is a consequence. 
A “ minute attention to the feelings and opinions of indivi- 
duals,” is the surest modé of attaining individual sincerity and 
moral rectitude ; it is the very best basis of true politeness, by 
cherishing benevolence and christian meekness. It is a very 
popular and very erroneous notion, that in the present age 
mankind would benefit greatly by the most unrestrained inter- 
course, by a polite and equal respect for all Opinicns and prin- 
ciples, and by a mutual forbearance of, and indulgence in, each 
other’s absurdities, indiscriminately. Were men all without 
passions, and born with hdbits of virtue, the position might he 
tenable. Much is also-built on the supposed advancement of 
knowledge, and its salutary effects on society. Here, again, 
speculators draw conclusions from false premises. It is true, 
there are more knowledge, arts, and sciences, in the world, than 
there were 1800 \ears ago; but children are still born with the 
same passions, and equally ignorant of every thing in nature 
and art, as they were in the rudest ages of Greece and Rome. 
All, then, that this boasted diffusion of science has effected, is 
_some sight improvement in the acquisition of language, and 
the means of communicating knowledge; but the passions, 
notwithstanding the promulgation of Christianity, are: still 
violent and uncontrolled as they were a thousand vears ago ; 
the practice of virtue, it is ugiversally admitted, is even now 
more dificult to be acquired ; yet it is proposed to abolish the 
feelings of individuality, which are the best supporters of per- 
sonal rectitude! ‘l'enacity of principles is but another featuré 
of inflexible integrity. He who yields equal respect to all 
opinions, Who pays equal deference to the holders of opposite 
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principles, cannot be very faithful even to his own lax notions 
of moral rectitude and persoual integrity. He may be a modern 
Frenchman, but never a patriot ; he may be the decided yet 
passive tool of diabolism, but never the friend of science and 
reason, still less of his species. Such a plan would be equally 
injurious to the progress of the arts and sciences, as to morality ; 
it would substitute sciolism for profundity, hypocrisy for can- 
dour, and indolent ignorance for active knowledge and ra- 
tionality. One of the greatest beauties in society, the sublimest 
traits of omnipotent wisdom, is the endless diversity of human 
opinions ; and one of the greatest evils to man is the tyranny. of 
those opinions. Yet a rational conviction is not obstinacy, 
decision is not dogmatism, nor is firmness bigotry. The 
greatest slaves of their opinions, the veriest dogmatists, are 
those who labour not really to raise themselves, but to level 
all others to their own standard. ‘Truly enlightened men of 
all classes suffer nothing from the despotism of opinion ; they 
behold themselves the centre of being, and the horizon of 
their thoughts embraces the whole human species. The am- 
bitious, on the other hand, unable to look over the mole-hills of 
the universe, waste their days in fruitless efforts to level them, 
and thus seek to destroy what they should otherwise admire, the 
beauty of variety, both moral and physical. 

We might pursue. the subject much further, but it would re- 
quire a considerable part of a volume to discuss it sufficiently. 
What we have advanced, however, is not irrelevant to the 
work before us, as it will tend to justify our dissent from the 
author, and also our opinion of Cumberland, that his manners 
and practice evinced more of French courtesy than Christian 
politeness, and that the former is as hostile to genuine virtue 
and science, as the latter is propitious to both. But although 
we have dissented from the opinions of our author on one 
subject, where his theory and practice seem incompatible, we 

«can find many more in which we most cordially concur. His 
censure of Miss Seward’s affected letters will doubtless meet 
general approbation. My. Mudford, we have before witnessed, 
is a moralist of the purest intentions, but perhaps his very 
purity sometimes leads him to adopt speculations which may 
be proper enough for innocence,* but which are not so well 














* We might cite an example, as at p. 495, where he justifies Cum- 
berland’s character of Lady G. in drundel, by ‘‘ setting virtue on ice.” 
It is proper to maintain the existence of such virtue as if resting on 
adamant; but it is wiser to recommend avoiding actions that may be 
rendered dubious with impunity. 
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suited to the general circumstances of the world. The fol- 
lowing remarks, however, cannot be too strongly enforced. 
In criticising Cumberland’s faulty style, and his unnecessary 
introduction of new or improper words, lhe cites the Observer, 
as containing the word tawdry for meretricious. 


«© « T mean,’ says C. ‘ trials for adultery, the publishers of which 
are not content with setting down every thing verlatim from their 
short-hand records, which the scrutinizing necessity of Jaw {an erro- 
neous expression] draws out by pointed interrogatory, but they are 
also made to allure the curiosity of the passenger by fawdry en- 
gravings, in which the heroine of the tale is displayed in effigy, and 
the most indecent scene of her amours selected as an eye-trap to 
attract the youth of both sexes ; and, by debauching the morals of the 
rising generation, keep up the stock in trade, and feed the market 
with fresh cases for the Commons, and fresh supplies for the retailers 
of indecency.’ 

** J have extracted,”’ observes the biographer, ‘‘ the whole of this 
passage, because the censure which it conveys is as applicable now as 
it could possibly have been when Cumberland wrote it. I fear, indeed, 
it ismore so. No man can walk the streets of this metropolis without 
shuddering as he beholds the violation of public decency and morals 
in those wretches who earn a disgraceful !ivelihood by publishing cir- 
cumstantial accounts of all trials that relate to the most abhorred of 
human crimes. Nay, they are not satisfied with such opportunities 
as the present guilt of individuals affords; they rammage into the 
records of adultery and vice—they drag to light the forgotten memo- 
rials of past infamy—they decorate them with flagitious ornaments 
and they expose them to sale with a daring contempt of all decorum. 
Their transgressions continue without reproof or punishment, and 
our wives and daughters are polluted by the readiest channels of con- 
tamination, as they walk along the public streets ; the ignorant,are 
initiated into depravity ; and the unwary are seduced to the con- 
sciousness of offences which, from knowing, they soon learn per- 


haps to perpetrate.” 


Mr. Mudford and Mr. Cumberland are in perfect unison 
respecting the poetry, orrhymes, of Walter Scott; both invoke 
classic taste as their shield; and although the language of 
reason and nature too often passes for nought, when opposed 
to momentary popularity, their remarks may possibly induce 
some few persons to question the propriety of fashionable 
opinion. The freedom and candour of our critical biogra- 
pher’s reflections on Cumberland’s works, as well as on those 
of several living authors, may ensure them some attention. 
The votaries of the drama will find in them much more truth 
and good sense than in the little common-place eulogies, called 
critical remarks, which preface “ Inchbald’s theatre.’ 
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In an Appendix to these volumes, we find twenty-six ori- 
ginal letters from Cumberland, which were addressed to per- 
sons in America, whence they were forwarded to the author. 
They form a yaluable addition to his literary history, as they 
relate to circumstances wholly overlooked in his own Memoirs, 
and tend to disprove his charge of neglect against the ministers 
whom he served in his youthful days. It appears that he re- 
ceived the patent of the offices of “ Provost Marshal, Clerk 
of the Peace, and Clerk of the Crown,” in the state of South 
Carolina; offices which were discharged by deputy, and to his 
deputy most of these Ictters were addressed between the years 
1764 and 1775. This deputy was Roger Pinckney, Esq. a 
native of Peterborough, who in the course of a few years be- 
came a most decided American separatist, and political fanatic. 
Cumberland’s last letter to him, dated ‘* Tetworth, Biggleswade, 
_ July 28, 1775,” is extremely well worth perusing, and does 
honour to his memory. 


** Dear Sir,— Your Letter of the 10th of May, after a silence of 
so long standing [about five years, it would appear], gave me 
much satisfaction, and I should have received much more from it, if 
your zeal for America and its cause had allowed you room and dis- 
position to have informed me of yourself and-your affairs. You are 
silent as to your family, and all that concerns a friend and well-wisher 
tohear : but you are very particular and diffusive in your description 
of the action at Concord, and the inhumanity of your late countrymen, 
the English troops. One enquiry, however, I had at heart, which 
by implication your letter answers, and thatis, when your friends in 
England may expect your return ;_ this I can plainly see will not be 
ti]l Mr. Hancock aud Mr. Adams take lodgings at St. James's, for 
you are as true an Americgn.as ever I met with, so thoroughly have 
you assimilated yourself to the soil and sentiments to which you 
have been transplanted, I make no reply to the list of savage enor- 
mities, the rapine, plunder, and barbarous indignities to the mangled 
bodies of the dead, with which your information loads the military, 
which in general is, composed of the most humane, and always of 
the most brave amongst your conntrymen and mine; time 
must have cleared up the truth to you in this particular, even 
through the medium of New England misrepresentation; and you 
will flow have another account to lamentover, of the action on 
the 17th of June, in which the same tale of horror will be repeat- 
ed, and the same te deums sung by the victorious Bostonians; but I 
still repeat to you that time will clear your error, and alter your sen- 
timents. To give you my ideas, wide as ‘they stand off from your 
own, would be quite useless and Jaborious to us both, I deplore 
the situation of America in every vein of my heart; I think the 
meastres which have inflamed-and misled them, have not originated 
with themselves : they have conceived the idea of disobedience and 
disosder, in all its fatal extent, from the conduct of certain politi- 
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cians in the heart of this realm ; but those politicians have been 
opposers, and not abettors of administration; I pity the deluded 
throng, who rouse at the.call of liberty, (though it is like the shep- 
herd’s boy in the fable, who cried wolf, when there was no wolf,) 
but I have also, and you, dear Sir, it is presumed once had, some 
bowels of consideration for those murderers (as you call them) who 
are sparing, neither sex, age, nor condition, tearing down, burning and 
destroying every thing in their way, and with rapine and plunder of 
the poor inhabitants enriching themselves. And is it possible you can 
lend a serious ear to this nonsensical rhapsody, excusable in no one, 
but a New England field-preacher ? and can you seriously transcribe 
so ridiculous acalumny, and send it to me as authentic news? Have 
you not known the temper and nature of yonr own brave country- 
men in times past }—-Have you never lived with English officers, or 
recollected the transactions of the late war in all its branches? When 
they conquered the empire of America for the Americans, did 
they exhibit any instances of this blood-thirsty disposition, which 
seems copied from a Grub-street paper, of a horrid, bloody, and in- 
human murder ? Our natural enemies never had to accuse us of 
what our nataral friends now charge us ; and that through the me- 
dium, not of an American, but of an English gentleman, who has 
Jeft his country, not many years past, and in that time, to my know- 
ledge, been spectator of many very disorderly proceedings and in- 
surrections in which there was no English soldier to be found to bear 
the blame ; I believe when you went your progress into the interior of 
South Carolina, you would not have been sorry to have had a file of 
British grenadiers in your suite. 

«« T have troubled you and myself much too long upon this painful 
subject ; I have no desire to wean your partiality from the place you are 
in, and the people you are with. It is in some respects a most conve- 
nient and happy partiality ; and it is a pity to awaken reason and judg- 
ment, when they are buried in so sweet and innocent a slumber. 

 [ havé ‘been at Peterborough lately, where I saw some late 
friends of yours, some bloody Englishmen, who I suppose would roast ° 
and cut you for an American, if yeu was [were) to come ationgst 
them again. This you may at least expect, that there is plenty of 
tar and feathers provided for you, but I am apt to. think they wou'd 
rather give you the fowl than its feathers. 

*‘T donot shew your letter to Mrs. Cum, or any of -your old 
friends; she would not thank you for your character of the hing’s 
troops, having lately lost the bravest and the best of brothers, (but joy 
be for the Americans!) he was an iohuman Englishman, and one of the 
hing’s troops. I have never worn a cockade, so I may conclude my- 
self, as usual, dear Sir, your most faithful friend and obedient 
servant, a<s., 


It is not a little surprising that any American should have ~ 
transmitted such a letter to this country; and it is honourable 
to the liberality of Mr. Bee, of Charlestown, (the name 

'o, 175, Vol.44, December, 1812. Bb 
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signed by the gentlemen who forwarded it to the autior) to 
aid in giving publicity to such a remonstrance against Ameri- 
can misrepresentation and folly ; such a feeling, argumentative, 
and benevolently satirical effusion. ‘They who are capable of 
reflecting on the horrors of the former American war, and 
comparing them with the present, and the delusive dreams 
of liberty now experienced under the stupid tyranny of Ma- 
dison ; who can trace the rivers of human blood, which the 
American rebellion has since. occasioned in Europe ; who 
perceive the centuple increase of taxation, with all its atten- 
dant evils, and who have only the melancholy prospect of the 
empire of despotism extended more and more on the ruins of 
that of genuine liberty; they, we say, whose minds are suffi- 
ciently simple to comprehend these views, will not look with 
much respect on the authors and abettors of the American 
successful insurrection ; they will be convinced that it has pro- 
duced much evil, and only a little doubtful good, -which might 
have been attained by reason and common honesty. It is a truth 
which cannot be too seriously inculcated, that civilized nations 
enjoy liberty always in propertion to their moral, rectitude ; 
that war may civilize a savage, but will barbarize a civilized 
people; and that true civil liberty, and social melioration can 
only be supported by the arts of peace, and the exercise of 
reason, which modern revolutionists only speak of to mask their 
brutal appeals to the sword. 

We have extended our remarks and extracts so far, that we 
must wholly omit many interesting articles in these volumes, 
which embrace numerous topics on morals and manners, and 
a wide field of rational enquiry. ‘This, however, we the less 
regret, as all who have read Cumberland’s works, or seen his 
plays acted, will naturally consult the judicious and temper- 
ate opinions of the author, whose good sense, cultivated taste, 
and sound morality, render this work highly useful and valuable 
to the community. Parents who act cautiously in selecting 


books for the perusal of their children, will here find very 


substantial reasons why all the writings of even the religious 


Cumberland should not be put into the hands of female inno- 
cence, or juvenile curiosity. 
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The genuine rejected Addresses, presented to the Committee 
Management for Drury-lane Theatre, preceded by that written 
by Lord Byron, and adopted by the Committee. Small 8ve. 
6s. M‘Millan, Bow-street. 1812. 


4 Critique on the Address written by Lord Byron, which was 
spoken at the opening of the New' Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
October 10, 1812. By Lord . 8vo. pp. 23. Jones 
and Co, 


In the month of August last, the Committee appointed for the 
management of the new Theatre in Drury-lane, desirous, no 
doubt, of signalizing the opening of this coneern by some 
exquisite production of genius, had recourse toa novel mode 
of proceeding, by advertising for an Address, to be spoken on 
the first night; but to be sent sealed up, with a seeret cyphers 
and all other precautions which their sagacity could suggesty. 
addressed to their Secretary, on or before the 10th of Sep< 
tember.”” Now, here was a contract, openly and voluntarily 
entered into by the said Committee, with all the Poets in the 
kingdom, to adopt one of the addresses thus called for; unless, 
indeed, it should so happen, to the great disgrace of the 
poetical world, that not one should be sent worthy to be deli- 
vered before a London audience, The fact is, that a great 
many addresses were sent, and that not one~-of them was 
spoken. ‘The Committee, therefore, are reduced to this alter- 
native; either they have been guilty of a wanton and unpar- 
donable breach of yood faith, or they must have decided, that 
not one of the addresses so sent was fit to be spoken. Utrum 
horum mavis accipe. In the first case, they deserve the 
severest censure for the public insult offered to the literary 
world ; and in the last, they must be contented to be stigma- 
tized as the greatest asses who ever presumed to graze on the 
Parnassian Mount! ~ 

Having rejected all the addresses which had been sent; 
agreeably to their own invitation, they either accepted or so- 
licited another from Lord Byron. One, at all events, they 
received from his Lordship ; and that one was spoken in pre- 
ference to the rest. We are sorry that Mr. M‘Millan, who 
has rendered a very acceptable service to the public, by sup- 
plying a repository for all the rejected addresses, and thereby 
enabling the public to judge for themselves, did not render his 
plan complete, by giving a list of this Committee, whose 
names ought to be known, that they may answer for their mis- 
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deeds before the tribunal of the Muses, and share the: punish 
ment which they so justly deserve. In truth, they have betrayed 
their stupidity, not_ more by their omission, than by their com- 
mission ; not more by rejecting some addresses, than by adopt- 
ing the one which was spoken. But, the one spoken was 
written bya Lord, and though Mr. Whitbread is a violent 
democrat in the House, he is well known to be as furious an 
afistocrat out of it; besides, he married the daughter of an 
Earl himself; to say nothing of another strong recommenda- 
tion, that Lord Byron had spoken and voted for Catholic Eman- 
cipation. And, whoever the other Members of the Committee 
might be, the public had been assured so often, in the 
papers, especially in that vehicle of flippant ignorance, occa- 
sional blasphemy, and French principles, which is the mouth- 
piece of the party, that he was the great man, at whose fiat the 
ruins of Drury had suddenly risen into a magnificent theatre, 
that there can be no doubt of ‘the fact,—though, certainly, it 

ars somewhat strange, that a brewer in Chiswell-street 
should sit in judgment on the poets of the age! He must 
feel much more at home, whey he imitates the conduct of the 
celebrated brewer of Ghent. 


2 *€ That such a preference,” says Mr. M‘Millan, in his Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ should excite discontent, is very natural. In the first place, 
his Lordship’s poem had not been sent, had not been written, in com- 
tition. te was not until the plebeian swarm of candidates had been 

rushed aside, that his Lordship could be induced to bask in the full 
‘sun-shime of encouragement,”—or rather, in the fuller glare of secret 
influence —“* The Nosrie Curtne” disdained to enter the lists with 
unknown Knights. Perhaps this was an error in judgment; he 
might have had no great reason for fear; but competitors unknown 
it-was not modest to despise. 


_. We, however, have nothing to blame his Lordship for on 
this account. He hada right to tender or to withhold his 
contribution, as he chose ; and, we take it for granted, the ap- 
plication for his assistance was not made, till the other ad- 
dresses had been rejected. All his Lordship, therefore, is 
responsible for, is the intrinsic merit of his own production, 
which, in our opinion, adds nothing to his poetical fame. It 
is, in truth, a composition infinitely below, in point of genius, 
taste, or poetical beauty, any thing which we should have ex- 
pected from his Lordship’s pen. It is laboured, unharmonious, 
and affected. 

The author of the “ Critique” on Lord Byron’s Address, 
finds great fault with it, and, in some instances, very justly ; 
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though he writes incorrectly himself, he has not the ingenuity to 
discover the right mode of correcting the errors which he 
detects, obvious as it is; but labours as much to set his Lord- 
ship right, the wrong way, as his Lordship himself must have 
laboured to put himself so much in the wrong. The opening 
lines are, justly, objected to, by the Critique, as prosaic. 


‘“« In one dread night our city saw, and sigh’d; 
Bow’'d to the dust; the Drama's tower of pride, 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 


Apollo sink, and Shakespeare cease to reign.” 


There is an extreme awkwardness in the concluding words 
of the first line, which might easily have been removed by a 
transposition---that is, by making the first line change place 
with the second ; thus: 


Bow’'d to the dust, the Drama’s tower of pride 
Inu one dread night, our city saw, and sigh’d ; 
In one short hour, &c. 


But we object still more to the confusion of figures in these 
lines, where the old theatre is represented, at once; as a tower 
of pride, as the temple of Apollo, and as the palace of Shakes- 
peare. We know very well, that either of these characteristic 
appellations might be applied to it without impropriety; but 
to crowd figures together, in this way, certainly betrays a want 
of taste, and a barreness of invention. , 

But our critic finds another defect in this passage, for he 
ridicules the idea of Shakespeare having ceased to reign, be- 
cause Drury-lane theatre had been burned; “ a theatre, too, 
which of late years very rarely exhibited his sublime produc- 
tions, and, still more rarely, in a manner worthy of the immor- 
tal bard.” There is certainly strength enough in this objec- 
tion ; but it is still further supported by the remark, that Lord 
Byron’s declaration here is inconsistent with that in the twe 
first lines of the third sentence of his address, where, in allu- 
sion to this dethroned bard, he says, 


 ——-———- The magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of Time, the torch of Flame.” 


The Critic does not understand “ how the magic of Shakes- 
peare’s name can be more durable than Shakespeare himself--- 
that is, the productions of Shakespeare.” It is certainly very 
possible that the magic of a monarch’s name may survive the 
period of his reign; but the absurdity consists in this, that 
had Shakespeare ceased to reign when Drury-lane theatre was 
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destroyed, he could not now ‘“ consecrate the scene,” for he 
réigns-now, just in the same way, (and in no other) as that in 
which he reigned previous to the destruction of the old theatre. 
The personification of flame in the last line quoted, is most 
miserable; it has nothing but originality to recommend it. 
We never met with it before, and trust we shall never mect 
with it again. What, in fact, is a lighted torch, but flame 
itself? and, by this ingenious contrivance, flame is thus made 
to hold itself in its own hand. Really, how a man of Lord 
Byron’s parts and knowledge could stoop to this, we are ut- 
terly at a loss to imagine.---The next four lines are, 


** Ye-who beheld—O night admir'd and mourn'd, 
Whose radiance mock’'d the ruin it adorn’d!— 
Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from Heaven.” 


This is a strange, incongruous description. To say nothing 
of the rhymes, all of which are defective, (an inexcusable fault 
iu an experienced poet!) it exhibits a misrepresentation of 
fact. The night must have been previously chased from 
Heaven, by the clouds of fire, through which the’ massy frag- 
ments are stated to have made their way, and not by those 
fragments themselves. “ Riven” is a mere expletive, but it 
fills up nothing but the rhyme and metre, it still leaves the 
sense defective. It should, we think, have been driven ; when 
it would have run thus, and been, at least, intelligible, which 
is by no means the case at present ;---** Ye who beheld the 
massy fragments,. driven through clouds of fire, chase the 
night from Heaven.” ‘ Like Israel’s pillar’ is another ex- 
pletive; besides, an idea of profaneness must ever attach itself 
o the introduction ofa divine miracle, for the purpose of 
ilustrating so common a subject as a playhouse on fire. The 
ludere cum sacris is ever reprehensible; and never more so 
than when connected with the amusements or concerns of a 
playhouse. 


** While thousands, throng’d around the burning dome, 
Shrunk back appall’d, and trembled for their home.” 


Lord Byron’s critic insists, and with reason, that home should 
be homes, and, consequently, that his Lordship has sacrificed 
the sense to the sound, “ This,” he adds, “ I must think is 
taking very unwarrantable freedom with the licentie poetica.” 
We should have taken it for granted, that this grammatical 
blunder had been a lapsus penne, or an error of the press, 
had it not been repeated in the very next page, and had not 
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the copy’been carefully corrected with a pen, before it came to 
us, and the blunder left unnoticed! This, too, it miust be 
temembered, is a second edition. The objection, however, to 
Lord Byron’s inaccuracy is not less valid on that account; 
the sense certainly required the plural of home, though the 
sound demanded the singular. 
In the first four lines, as our readers have seen, the fact of 
the fire, and its consequences, are briefly stated. The next 
sixteen lines, most inartificially constructed, of which we have 
quoted only six, contain a lengthened and abstruse apostrophe, 
or rather an appeal, to all those who saw that fire, the object 
of which is to ask them, whether, as they saw the first theatre 
burned, they will not support the second. But twelve lines 
elapse before we arrive at this object, which is thus unfolded: 


‘© Say—shall this new, nor less-aspiring pile, 
Rear'd, where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for SHakesrzaRk--worthy him and you ?” 


The sense here is certainly incomplete; there is nothing, 
either in idea, or in expression, to connect the last line with 
those which precede it. Reduce it to prose, and the nonsense 
becomes glaring. Shall this new pile know the same favour 
which the former knew, shall it know a shrine for Shakespeare, 
worthy him and you? This is palpable nonsense; and it is 
truly astonishing how any body could read, deliver, or hear 
it, without instant detection of its folly. Yet, how easily 
might the absurdity be removed, and the nonsense converted. 
into sense? By the simple transposition of two lines, 


Say—shall this new, nor less-aspiring, pile, 
(Rear’d, where once rose the mightiest in our isle,) 
A shrine for Shakespeare, worthy him and you, 
Know the same favour which the former knew ? 


We are aware that Lord Byron's precise meaning would not 
be rendered by this transposition; for his Lordship, in fact, 
in this instance, sacrificed sense to humility. He wished 
to ask the audience whether they would consider it as a 
shrine for Shakespeare, worthy him and themselves. But he 
has not carried his wish into effect; on the contrary, he has 
introduced the line, and given to it neither meaning nor ap- 
plication. Whereas, by the transposition suggested, the 
sense, though altered, is made perfect. As it now stands, in 
the altered state, it is ‘asserted to be a.shirine worthy of Shakes- 
peare and of d British audience; and the audience are only asked 
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whether they will show it the same favour which they shewed 
to the cld theatre. 

What can be more tame and insipid than the following lines, 
especially the two first? He has been speaking of the magic 
of Shakespeare’s name. 


** On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 
And bids the Drama fc where she hath deen ;— 
This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell, 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How weil !”’ 


The sense, here, is not very clear, and the verses are very 
lame. But we proceed with the address. 


‘* As soars this fane to emuiate the /ast, 
Oh! might we draw our omens from the past, 
Some hour propitious to our prayers, may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost ! 
On Drury first your Srppons’ thrilling art, 
O'erwhelm'd the gentlest, storm’d the sternest, heart : 
On Deury Garricx's latest laurels grew, 
Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew, 
Sighed his last thanks, and wept his Jast adieu !" 


A foreigner, unacquainted with the history of our drama, 
would here, naturally, be led to suppose, what Lord Byron, 
most incautiously, asserts, that Mrs. Siddons made her first 
appearance, and Garrick his last, on that theatre of Drury 
Lane - (“ the last’*) which was destroyed by fire some three - 
years ago. Whereas the fact is notoriously otherwise ; for 
Old Drury, properly so called, was burned down, many years 
after Garrick had retired, and Mrs. Siddons had appeared, 
when the last gigantic theatre was erected on the same spot. 

The * thrilling art,” is a new discovery of the noble bard, 
and his critic banters him, pretty successfully, on its imputed 
effect, in o’erwhelming the genilest, certainly a work of no great 
difficulty, when it could storm the sternest heart. 

An awkward compliment to Mr. Sheridan is introduced in 
the address, where he is styled, (wky Lord Byron best can tell,) 
“ our own Menander.” If among his researches into the curi- 
osities of ancient Greece, his Lordship has discovered any traits 
of resemblance, between the Athenian and the British drama- 
tists, he ought, at least, to have stated the fact in a note. We 
have not forgotten that Menander was, admired for his success- 
ful attempt to purify the immorality and licentiousness of the 
Greeian stage; does his Logdship mean to ascribe a similar 
virtue to the Duenna and the School for Scandal? We must 
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be assured by himself that he does, before we shall believe it. 
Menander had wit enough, and so has Sheridan ; but this does 
not suffice. to constitute any marked resemblance between 
them. Menander wrote more than a hundred comedies; Mr. 
Sheridan has written two comedies, one opera, one farce, and 
one drama. Menander’s reformation did not extend from the 
drama to his own morals ; he was inordinately fond of women ; 
whether Mr. Sheridan resembles him, in this point, it is not 
for us to say. Menander, too, was an intolerable fop, which 
Mr. Sheridan most assuredly is not ; 


“* Unguento delibutus, vestitu adfluens 
Veniebat gressu delicatulo et languido,” 


sa description which will certainly not apply to the British 
dramatist. Having thus referred to the ancient worthies of 
Drury, the bard, most unfortunately, observes : 


‘‘ While thus Remembrance borrows Banquo’s glass, 
To claim the scepter’d shadows as they pass.” 


It is not inaptly remarked by the critic, that remembrance has 
no occasion for a glass; since she has the power of calling up 
past images to her view without any other assistance. But the 
gross absurdity of the passage is this, that the glass at which 
Banquo pointed on the heath was a prospective and not a retro- 
spectwe mirror ; it exhibited to Macbeth a future race of kings; 
while Lord Byron’s muse has presented to our admiration dra- 
matic heroes who have long left the stage! We cannot ima- 
gine how a poet who has written so much could be betrayed 
intoso ridiculous an inconsistency. His ‘ sceptered shadows” 
are no otherwise allowable, than as the personages to whom 
he alludes were mimic kings and queens. But the whole 

assage is laboured, constrained, and bad. It would be super- 
we to specify any more defects in this vaunted address ; 
which, in truth, abounds with them: we have said enough to 
justify the character which we have given of it. Our readers. 
will now, probably, be disposed to give some credit to the asser- 
tion which we have no hesitation in making, that among the 
rejected addresses aré several as good as Lord Byron’s, and 
some, beyond comparison, better. ‘The first, which we shall 
extract, is the production of an Irish gentleinan, Mr. L. Swit ; 
and, in every excellence of poetical composition, it has a most 
decided superiority over Lord Byron’s address. With it we 
shall give a very sensible and modest letter which is prefixed 
to it. 
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“ To the Editor, 
“ Sir, 

** Having conceived the accompanying address worthy of being 
offered to the public through the medium of the committee, I may 
be permitted to consider it not less deserving now of a place in your 
volume. In this, however, I am not influenced by any other feeling 
than that justifiable emulation, which first accepted the invitation of 
the committee to the poetical contest , and which, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I may perhaps be still allowed to entertain; 
though, had the public voice sanctioned the success.of my more for- 
tunate competitor, I should certainly have submitted to-the public 
opinion, and have withheld the evidence of my own failure. 

‘When the unsuccessful candidate for literary honours appeals to 
a second decision, his claim is often produced under much disadvan- 
tage. In the present instance, I am happily relieved by the expres- 
sion of the general sentiment, which leaves the prize of public appro- 
bation stil] undetermined. 

“© May I be allowed, Sir, a very few words on the subject of this 
address, which had not the good fortune to be adopted by this com- 
mittee. Itook up my pen, with Doctor Johnson’s inimitable Pro- 
Jogue full on my recollection ; and [ observed that Ae, in a piece 
written expressly for the opening of a new theatre, alludes not, ever 
so remotely, to its immediate occasion. But the calamity, which 
rendered necessary the re-erection of Drury Lane Theatre, required 
some notice: I felt; however, (perhaps erroneously), that it could 
not be too slightly, or too delicately, mentioned. If the address was 
unsuited to, or incgmpatible with, any other occasion, I conceived 
that the fire was sufficiently recognized. Besides, Sir, the object 
of the committee must have been, at least I sc understood it, an address 
from the proprietors to the public, and not from the public to the 
proprietors : of course, as little as possible was to be said of them- 
selves, their losses, or their exertions.” 


Mr. Swift’s conception of what the address ought to be was 
perfectly correct ; but the managers seem to have entertained a 
diferent opinion, and to have thought that too much could not 
be said of themselves, their losses, and their exertions, though 
every one who knows any thing of the world must be aware, 
that their own personal interest was the main spring of action 
with them ; that it was as much an affair of trade, as Mr. Whit- 
bread’s brewhouse, in Chiswell street: that they were anxious, 
indeed, to please the public, in every possible way, it is very 
natural to suppose, because, unless they promoted the public 
pleasure, the public would desert their house, and the interest 
of their money would be lost. As to public spirit, to look for 
an atom of it, in such a transaction, ts to betray the simplicity of 
2 child, or the imbecility of a dotard: though some of the 
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poetasters who supplied two or three of these addresses seem 
to have thought otherwise. If Mr. Swift, then, proved to be 
mistaken, he may console himself with the certainty, that his 
mistake was common to many other men of sense and learning, 
and that it proceeded from his own condescension in giving the 
committee credit for a portion of wisdom and discretion to 
which, as their conduct has abundantly demonstrated, they 
had not the smallest pretension. Wenow return to Mr. Swift’s 
letter. 


«* Under this impression, Sir, I did endeavour, with what success 
the world will decide, to compose an address, which I sent to the 
committee, without a name, suitable to the present occasion, and to 
none other ; tracing the history of the stage, and enforcing its mo- 
rality, as essential to the virtue and patriotism of the country under 
which it is protected. 

‘‘ Tam far from presuming that these objects have been attained 
by me: among the numerous candidates whose pieces have not been 
approved by the committee, many, I am assured, have merited 
higher success, than I could expect. The public, I trust, will soon 
be enabled to pronounce that decision to which we must all submit. 

*« T have the honour to be, 
. we 
‘* Your very obedient servant, 
** EDMUND L. SWIFT. 
“ Dublin, October 19, 1812.” 


ee 
Apprgss, presented to the Committee, by Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 


«« When the fierce Saracen resistless pour'd 
On Egypt's palmy plain his barbarous horde ; 
When Alexandria veil’d her vanquish’d head, 
And in the Conqueror's frown her ruin read ; 
B.yond the golden or the jewel’d prize, 

Her stores of wisdom won his eager eyes ; 
He mark’d her ancient Jearning’s Jong array, 
And left to meaner hands the meaner prey. 
The wealth of gather'd ages could alone 
Please the proud caliph, or illume bis throne ; 
While round the wheels of Omar's trophied car, 
Extinguish’d Science shot her dying star. 
Beneath the fury of his reckless rage 

There haply perish’d half the elder stage ; 
Haply the Tragic Muse stood sorrowing near, 
And on her burning laurels dropp'd a tear. 

‘“* A night of centuries the scene oppress’d, 
With silent darkness and inglorious rest ; 
Nor Wisdom could restore, nor Wit recall, 
Where Superstition spread her sweeping pall. 
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Then legend tales and cloister’d dreams decried 
The Patriot's virtue, and the Poet’s pride ; 

Cold ignorance congeal'd the mind of man, 

* And the Monks finished what the Goths began.’ 


** Yet destin’d to adern an happier day, 
One lingering spark among the ashes lay ; 
Saved from the wrecks of Greece, the spoils of Rome, 
It slept, forgotten, in the convent’s tomb : 
Till Britain’s poet plum’d his eagle wing, 
And burst the slumberous spell, and seized the awakened 
string. - 
Oh, Suakespeare ! tho’ majestic as the isle 
Whose grateful hand revives thy ruin‘d pile ; 
Though bright thy genius as the solar beam, 
As ocean strong, and soft as Avon’s stream. 
Ob ! still, sweet spirit! guard this favour’d ground, 
And nightly hover o’er its laurel’d round ! 
Safe be the spot, where erst thy hand design’d 
The living volume of the human mind ! 
For, should destruction doom thy honour'd lyre, 
Or Europe’s Omar light thy funeral pyre, 
Amid thy palms consum'd, thy trophies torn, 
Must Britain all her vanish’d virtue mourn ! 


‘¢ Perish the luckless omen ! while we view 
Your spirit to yourselves and Britain true, 
Vainly shall flames assail our ponderous pile, 
And vainly shall the foe attempt our isle. 
Yes, by the glowing scene of SHAKeEsPeaRE taught, . 
Fight we as boldly as our fathers fought ; 
And, proudly tracing through his patriot strain, 
The strife of Agincourt’s victorious plain, 
Deck with her ancient laurels Britain’s son, 
And gather Henry's wreath for We_itincTon, 
‘* Thus shall our country’s hand, our country’s muse, 
Through distant times her poet’s sou! diffuse ; 
With our example warm her rising age, 
And give our triumphs to her future stage.” 


Our readers may now judge how far we are correct in as- 
signing a decided superiority to Mr. Swift’s address over that 
of Lord Byron. But this is not the question as it regards the 
conduct of the committee; for they decided, that not one of 
the addresses presented to them was fit for delivery to a 
London audience. ‘The proper appeal, therefore, to our 
readers, is, whether this address of Mr. Swift’s was, or was 
not, worthy to be so delivered? Not only do we confidently 
anticipate their affirmative answer to such a questien, but we 
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are persuaded, they will concur with us in our opinion, that it 
is a much better address than has been spoken at either house 
for many years past. -There must, then, have been some pri- 
vate reason for its rejection, and we strongly incline to think, 
that had the oblique reflection on Buonaparte in v.40, and 
the compliment to a British hero, in v.52, been omitted, the 
address of Mr. Swift would have been accepted. To leave, 
however, the Committee no room for escape, and no pretext 
for equivocation, we shall extract two more addresses, either of 
which will stand a comparison with Lord Byron’s, and would 
have done credit to their stage. 


‘* Appress, sent to the Committee, August 31, 1812. By William 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 


“© When wrapt in flames, terrific to the sight, 
Old Drury perish'd in one fatal night ; 

The troubled shade of Garricx, hovering near, 
Dropt on the burning pile a'pitying tear ! 

For oft, permitted from the realms above, 
Departed spirits watch the place they love.* 


‘* Rising from ruins, purified by fire, 
Behold our renovated Fane aspire 
To hold the drama’s mirror to mankind, 
Reform the morals, and improve the mind! 


“ In earlier days, offended wisdom sigh’d 
At wit depraved, and talents misapplied : 
When grossest ribaldry in. Charles's reign, 
Encourag'd vice, and gave to virtue pain ; 

For brightest wit became its own disgrace _ 
That rais’d a blush on beauty’s modest face ! 
Licentious plays debauch'd the actors too, 

They copied manners which their authors drew; 
Then, like chameleons, touk the tainted hue : 
Hence gloomy bigots vilify the stage, : 
And hand the libel down from age toage. 


‘* But yet the drama, rightly understood, 
Promotes the private and the public good ; 
With noblest ardour warms ingenuous youth, 

To tread the paths of honour, virtue, truth ; 
And points where hist'ry gives to deathless fame 
The statesman’s counsels, and the hero’s name: 





* The poet, we suppose, is arguing on the theology of Parnassus.— 
Rev. 
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Proving, when love of country fades away, 

‘Lhat nations hasten to assur'd decay! _ 

And purer ethics ne’er were taught by sage, 
Than what abound in SHakespears’s moral page. 
That mighty master of the human heart, 
Bids every Briton act the patriat’s part ; 

Bids him, obedient to his country’s call, 

Bear on his shield, Defiance to the Gaul ; 

And, plum’d in liberty’s immortal crest, 

Wage war with tyrants to relieve th’ opprest ; 
For, still unfetter'd as his native wave, 

A ®Briton’s birthright is to scorn a slave ! 


‘* Long may this fabric flourish, and withstand 
‘Devouring flames, and time’s corroding hand ! 
Here shall be plac’d, and fear no second fire, 

The muse’s records, and Apollo's lyre ! 
Genius, unaided by a patron’s name, 

May here commence his free career of fame: 
No favour'd rival shall his course impede, 

No envy rob him of the public meed ; 

But all the vot’ries-of the drama’s cause 

Be rul’d, like Britons, by impartial laws.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald is a better poet than prophet. It was an 
unhappy prediction of his, that the managers of New Drury 
would dismiss all partiality from their minds, and suffer no 
prejudice to bias their decisions ; when,':in the very first 
instance, in which they were called upon to exert their mana- 
gerial authority, and to exercise their impartial judgment, 
they have been guilty of the most shameless breach of good 
faith, and displayed a partiality the most marked, or an igno- 
rance the most consummate! Who, after sach a specimen of 
their rooted prejudice, and evasive conduct, would ever con- 
descend to submit to them a dramatic piece? Who could 
rely, for a moment, either on the soundness.of their judgment, 
or the fairness of their. proceedings? No writer, we should 
suppose, would feel inclined to make them the judges of any 
production of his pen. Mr. Fitzgerald’s patriotic muse, accus- 
tomed to none but the animating strains of loyalty, was led 
into the same blunder as Mr. Swift’s, in directing the indigna- 
tion of the audience against the tyrant of Europe ; of whom 
the great manager of this theatre can never speak but with 
respect ; and with whom he is most solicitous to unite us, 
in the bonds of peace and amity. 

We have room only for one other address, and we shall 
then have produced abundant testimony for the conviction of 
the committee. 
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Appkxess, presented to the Committee, by John Taylor, Esq. 


** Once more the scenic muse beholds a dome 
Rais'd on the spot so long her fav'rite home ; 
Where genius may her honour’d trophies rear, 
And wit and satire in her train appear ; 

Wit that can folly,awe, and vice appa), 

. Satire with pointed shafts, but free from gall ; 
Humour, who now his broad luxuriance tries, 
Now slily lurks in irony’s disguise ; 

Terror, that proudest gnilt must shudd’ring hear, 
And sacred pity, with her chast'ning tear ; 

All, all, a lib’ral shelter hefe may find, 

Since all but aim to meliorate mankind, 


‘‘Hail! mighty shade of him whose pow'r could scan 
The lowest deeps and noblest heights of man ; 
Whose works his genuine character shall trace, 
Till the vast whole dissolves in empty space. 
Oh! may thy spirit o’er the dome. preside, 

Be thou the guardian fenius, and the guide ; 
So may th’ od miring world with rapture see, 
Each drama realiz’d, as form’d by thee ; 

So may th’ embody’d wonders of thy page, 
inspire new bards with emulative rage ; 

So reason may in pleasure’s garb beguile, 
Alike ennobling every tear and.smile. 


“«« Then shall the stage, niild supplement to law, 
The heart to just and kind affections draw ; 
Then trath, with taste and fancy’ shal] combine, . 
The passions to controul, exalt; refine, } 
Till they delighted bend at virtue’s hallow’d shrine.” 


Mr. Taylor has certainly committed no offence against the 
politics of the managing committee of Drury Lane, for he has 
cautiously abstained from all allusions to subjects not strictly 
dramatic. But it was not written by a Lord! No, but no Lord 
had entered the lists at this time, and you, Messieurs. of the 
committee, were bound by your own contract, to adopt the 
address presented to you, unless they were all too bad to be 
delivered; which, now, you will not have the presumption to 
maintain. No, ye dare not maintain it; the whole world of 
genius and of taste, would hurl back the foul. aspersion on 
yourselves! Ye must plead guilty to breach of good faith, ani 
either to ignorance or prejudice 

The other addresses in this volume, may be classed under 
the respective heads of good, bad, and indifferent. Among 
the former must be ranked those of Mr, Twiss ; Miss Lefame ; 
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one signed T. and E. N. Bellchambers. The bad are too 
uumerous to specify; at the head of the indifferent, we are 
constrained to place the productions of Dr. T. Busby, and his 
son. Of the former, we shall only repeat the observation of 
a musical friend, that he had known Tom Busby forty years, 
but had never known him play Tom Fool before. The fact is, 
the exhibition at the theatre, by the said Doctor, was the most 
ridiculous and preposterous, that had appeared on a British 
stage since the memorable exhibition of the bottle conjuror ! 
The address, by a young lady of fifteen, we would recommend 
her to work upon a sampler, after the good old custom of our 
grandmothers, and leave it as an heirloom in her family. But 
she should correct the apparent mistake in her age, which, we 
suspect, should be five, instead of fifteen, and really it is a very 
notable production for a young lady of those years. A George 
Pytches, Esq. of Groton House, Suffolk, has given birth to 
as pretty an effusion of vapid stupidity, as has appeared for 
some time. A Hugo Arnot, Esq, follows in the same train, 
but haud passibus equs; Mr, Samuel Lock Francis-is an apt 
rival to these gentlemen; he has, at least, novelty to recom- 
mend his strain, for he has found out that the balm’ of poets 
is ‘the milk of fate.” . We. heartily wish this ingenious 
gentleman had favoured the public with an explanatory note, 
for the convenience. of minds less acute than his own. For 
we can assure him, in sober sense, that, nothing initiated in 
the mysteries of Parnassus, ;he is to us wholly, and absolutely, 
unintelligible. We would fain give our readers a specimen of 
the worst, as we have given them specimens of the best, but 
our limits forbid; and instead, therefore, of giving the whole 
of the address, signed C. with all our disposition to oblige them, 
we can Only favour them with a few of the rhymes, ex. gr. again, 
flame ; view, now; judgé, love; see, tn speculi ; condemn; 
can; land, round; stage, debas’d; put, out; move, views ; 
esteem, been; souls, yours. An animal who could produce 
so nonsensical an address, ought to have two ears, and very large 
ears too; yet, from the terminations which we have exhibited 
as specimens of his rhymes, we are forcibly led to conclude 
that he has no ear at all. 

We now take our leave of the new theatre, until some new 
occurrence shall force it on our notice again. The theatres, 
indeed, ought closely to be watched -by every friend to the 
morals of the age; not only for what passes on the stage, 
but for the disgusting spectacles exhibited in the retiring or 
lounging rooms. To this subject, we shall, no doubt, have 
occasion to recur. In the mean time, we cannot but admire 
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the stupidity of the public in suffering the proprietors of the 
new theatre to impose an additional tax of one shilling, 
without even any statement of the necessity, or any apology 
for the same; but, merely, forsooth, because a similar impo- 
sition has been submitted to at Covent Garden. Let the mono- 
poly cease, and then let the proprietors of a theatre fix their 
own prices; but while individuals enjoy a monopoly, it is 
injustice to the public to allow them to extort whatever price 
they please. 
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Objections of a Churchman to uniting with the Bible Society : 
wcluding a reply to the arguments advanc ed in favour of that 
Association. By the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a Presbyter of 
the United Church. 8vo. Pp. 66. Rivingtons, 1812. 


‘THERE is no controversy in which we have taken a part, 
since the first establishment of this work, in which Churchmen 
have manifested so decided a superiority over all their oppo- 
nents, as well those in, as those out of, the church, as the 
present, relating to the Bible Society. Here, in solidity of 
principle, in weight of authority, In powers of argument, 
the Clurchmen have left their adversaries very far behind them. 
find how could it be otherwise, when a Marsh, and a Dau- 
heney entered the lists, and took their. stations in the very 
front of the battle? Under sueh leaders, or indeed without 
any, Mr. Nolan is well qualified to bear a distinguished 
part in the attack. He has thought deeply, and rightly, 
on the subject. He is a man of learning and reflection, 
and. he writes with equal perspicuity and force. He is, 
as it appears by the “ Advertisement’ prefixed to the tract, 
Curate of Woodford, in Essex, and he was drawn into this 
controversy, by the establishment of a Bible Society in his 
own parish, not only without his consent, but with his known, 
and declared, disapprobation.—We have known the same 
thing oceur in other parishes ; and how any Churckman, and 
especially how Mr. Owen, of Fulham, and various other 
ministers of the Church of England, who are members of the 
Bible Society, can lend their sanction and countenance to such 
proceedings as these, it is dificult te conceive. That the 
Dissenters of every denomination, who belong to the Society,. 
and who abhor Church Discipline, should take delight in every 
measure, which has either for its object or its tendency, to sow 
differences between a clergyman and his parishioners, 1s natural 
enough; it isindeed only adding another grain or two to that 
No. 175, Vol. 44, December, 1812. _Ce 
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train of gunpowder, which the great heresiarch, Priestley, pro- 
claimed, some twenty years ago, to be in a state of prepara- 
tion for blowing up the church. How would he have chuckled, 
had he lived to behold the strange sight of Guy Faux going to 
the Parliament House, with a pair of dawn sleeves under one 
arm, and ducal robes under the other ?—But the Bible Society 
have gone further than they have gone at Woodford, though they 
cannot be too severely reprobated for their unpardonable con- 
duct at that village. For, in some places, they have not 
blushed to print the names of individuals, as patrons of ‘a 
Society, without previously obtaining their consent ; and, 
others, they have actually so published the names of nr 
who have loudly declared their dissent.—Such conduct is 
fraudulent and dishonest. 


‘‘ Among the many chimerical projects’—says Mr. Nolan, at the 
commencement of his tract, ‘‘ in which the spirit of modern adven- 
ture delights to indulge its vanity, and boast of success, the most 
insufferable to every thinking mind are those which are undertaken 
in sacred subjects. In mechanics and commerce, in philosophy 
and in politics, the wildest experiments may succeed, and conse- 
quently. may be in some degree pardoned; but in religion, WHERE 
INVENTION MUST BE THE PARENT OF ERROUR AND HERESY, little 
applause seems due to speculation,” 


This is the dignified language of ‘a Master in Israel,’ and 
is worthy one of the venerable fathers of the reformation, 
whom modern liberality, no doubt, characterizes as religious 
simpletons. Adhering, however, to the notions of the old 
divines,. we hold, and ever shall hold, in veneration the names 
of those pious fathers of the church, by the aid of whose 
learned Jabours, and theological knowledge, this nation was 
enabled to throw off the superstitious shackles of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and to restore the piety of primitive Christianity. 


‘< Such, however,” continues Mr. Nolan, “ is the form under which 
the Bible Society commends itself to our notice. The intention of 
God, if we may believe that book, which they alone would be 
thought to reverence, was ‘to save them that believe iff what, 
now truly appears, ‘ the foolishness of preaching’ (1 Cor. i, 21.). 
For this purpose he chose a ministry (Luke vi. 13.), and ‘ separated 
them for the work’ (Acts xiii. 2.) from the rest of mankind ; in- 
vesting then with authority to ‘ neg exhort, convince, rebuke, and 
‘do the work of Evangelists’ (1. Tim. iv. 11,13. Tit. i. 9. 13.—2 Tim. 
iv. 5). On these grounds, it epaiiin the Society before us founds 
‘ its improvements ;” and it must be confessed has exhibited consi- 
derable ingenuity in reversing the whole system. ‘ Their expedient 
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is,” we are told, ‘ to separate the sacred text from every human in- 
terpretation, criticism, and comment—and to present it as an object 
of universal circulation Ly Christians of every name and description,’”’ 


‘Fora change thus novel and extraordinary we are naturally 
Jed to expect there mast be some cause, although we cannot well 
conceive how it can prove good and sufficient. And possibiy some 
may be induced to think, that the inspiration of the primitive ministry 
entitled them to that respect, which is little due to their successors, 
How this plea will annul the force of those authorities, on which the 
present ministry found their claims, I profess myself at some loss to 
discover. Nor can Ibe easily induced to think that the question rests 
between them and their inspired predecessors, but between their respec- 
tive auditors. If mankind now require the Scriptures to be dispersed 
to the present extent, it will be dithcult to shew, that they did not 
require them to be circulated nearly in the same degree, in the primi- 
tive ages: the plea which may serve for the purpose of proving the 
contrary position, will serve equally to shew, that wey stood in no 
more need of the Apostles, than of the Scriptures. It is, how- 
ever, a fact not admitting of much dispute, that these inspired 
persons employed themselves in founding Churches, not in distribu- 
ting Bibles. The very ‘compilation of the Scripture Canon was sub- 
sequent to the preaching of the Gospel ; and the publication of par- 
ticular versions Jeft to the care of particular Churches. ft was their 
custoin to instruct thé people in short formularies, containing neces- 
sary points of faith; but to make no further provision for the 
dispersion of the Scriptures, than to provide tor their being pulliciy 
read and explained in their churches after they were established | They 
published innumerable tracts and apologies for Christianity among 
the heathens, and formed institutions for catechising their new con- 
verts ; they employed various missioniries among the Pagans, but 
never thought of presenting them with the Scriptures. The compo- 
sition of the Sacred Canon ‘was effected by slow degrees, and not 
completed until the death of almost all the Apostles. If this scheme, 
which the Apostles pursued, requires further recommendation than 
what it claims as a precedent of the highest authority, it might 
derive some support from experience. By those means Christianity 
ciffused itself, even after the cessation of miraculous powers, with 
that rapidity and extent, of which the plans of the present society 
seem not to furnish even the most sanguine of its advocates with any 
reasonable prospect.” 


These wise observations, and this accurate statement of 
the practice of the leaders of the Primitive Church, are sup- 
ported, and illustrated, by the authorities of the early fathers, 
down to the middle of the third century. 

Surely, if it had been so indispensably necessary, as is now 
pretended, to circulate the gospel so widely, some instruction 
for that purpose would have been given, either by the divine 
Ce2 
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founder of our faith himself, or by some of his immediate 
apostles. ‘The injunction, we should suppose, would not have 
been limited to preach, it would have extended to print, the 
gospel. At all events, it is not to be eredited, that it would 
be left to Christians of the 19th century, to make the novel 
discovery, not only,of the indispensable necessity for this 
extensive circulation of the Scriptures, but of the wonderfut 
efficacy ascribed to the mere act of perusing them, by uniettered 
ignorance. Really, with apostolic al example, the silence of 
holy writ, the evidence of experience, and the deductions of 
sound reason, against them, the presumption of these Bible 
Quixotes, savours more of worldly vanity, than.of pious zeal ! 
That there are numbers of good, well meaning, and truly 
religious men among the Churchmen, who have, inconside- 
rately, fought the battles of the Dissenters, by enlisting them- 
selves under the same banners, for this purpose, it would he highly 
unjust to deny. While, however, we admit the fact, we may 
be permitted to deplore it; and even more, to add, that, how- 
ever excellent the intentions of such persons are, they have 
acted upon a very superficial, and erroneous, view of the sub- 
ject; and are contributing, without intending it, to promote 
the cause of disunion in the church, and to propagate the 
sin of schism. ‘The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, as Mr. Nolan justly remarks, follows, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will allow, the. example of the apostles ; by the 
distribution of religious tracts and apologies ; and of formu- 
laries of faith, &c. ‘To this society, therefore, Churehmen 
should closely adhere ; and, if it should be found desirable to 
infuse into it an additional portion of activity, energy, and 
zeal, to render its effects more conformable with the spirit and 
temper of the times ; and which may, possibly, have become 
necessary, by the increased activity of the Bible, and other 
schismatical institutions ; so‘ desirable an object can only be 
accomplished by a strict union of all true churchmen. 


** The object of the apostles (as is conceived, that is, of most 
ef the members of this society) was to found churches of some name © 
or denomination. Let us therefore admit, that these schemes so far 
take effect, that copies of the scriptures are dispersed and read with 
considerable advantage. Yet, what reasonable hope can be indulged, 
that the religion which may thus arise, will assume the form ef Chris- 
(ianity; or ultimately settle in a respectable establishment? Of 
churches founded by such. means, we have no examples, and can 
scarcely form a conception. If our own be taken as a model, it 
seems not possible to conceive how they can ever bear it the mast 
distant resemblance; our rites and orders are not to be attained by 
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imitation; our forms of doctrine not to be drawn up, unless by a 
jJaborious scrutiuy of the inspired text, and a careful! collation of pre- 
cept within precept. And conceding even this point, which many 
may deem of minor consequence, what hope can be indulged, that 
the faith which is thus propagated, will prove either pure or perma- 
nent? The gospel, as originally planted by persons acting with the 
most plenary powers, and extensive commission, was not secured 
azainst corruption and decay, by the deposit of the scriptures. When 
the reins were lvosed to fanatical feeling, aud the dependance on the 
ministry shaken off, the scriptures were retained and read, but heresies 
multiplied indefinitely.* And yet, in allowing this efficacy to the 
designs of the Bible Society, how great and unwarrantable are cur 
concessions ! For thus it is assumed, that the world is prepared to 
receive the scriptures ; or, in fact, so far converted, as to believe them 
true, and to feel disposed to obey, as well as to believe them. Whereas, 
whole nations reject them with contempt, an@ deride those by whora 
they are offered. Even among those whom they may be conceived 
to benefit, from the force of education and early partiality, nearly 
the whole oppose to their truth, the obstinacy of the most roated 
prejudice. Let us concede even this point, that mankind are disposed 
to believe the word of revelation, and not disqualified from stub- 
bornness to prefit by the perusal; and still how great are the incon- 
sistencies in which this scheme is embarrassed ! For by what enchant- 
ment are they to be disposed for understanding, or even instructed 
for reading, them? We do not find this latter qualification, so neces- 
sary to the feasibility of this Society’s schemes, common among the 
lower orders of this empire, which has long enjoyed the use of the 
scriptures, and many facilities ef acquiring an éducation ; much Icss 
do we find among them an aptitude for understanding intuitively, 
the abstruse and-mystick doctrines of revelation. Are we then to 
expect such qualifications among nations immersed in darkness and 
barbarity ; by nature adverse to instruction, by habit unfitted for 
moral thinking, much more for religious obedieuce ?” 





* «© The Church preserved its virgin purity until towards the com- 
mencement of the second century, according to the authority of 
Hegesippus ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. xxxii. Of this early 
ecclesiastical Historian, St. Jerom writes, ‘ Hegesippus vicinus apos- 
tolicérum temporum omnes a passione Domini usque ad suam ztatem 
Ecclesiasticorum actuum texens historias, multaque alia ad utilitatem 
legentium pertinentia hinc inde congregans, quinque libros scripsit—” 
Cat. Scrip. Eccl. v. Hegesip. At this period, Cerjnthus and Ebion, 
the founder of the Ebioneean heresy, arose,.against whom St. Jobn 
wrote his gospel at the solicitation-ef the Church; Hieron. ibid. ia 
Joanne. ‘The heresy of those Apostates, and their secession from the 
ministry, are alluded to by the Apostle, 1 John, ii. 10. iv... there 
fanatical pretences, ib. iy. 1.” 
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With such objections staring him in the face, the author’s 
curiosity is naturally excited to ascertain the grounds on which 
the advocates of the Bible Society undertake its vindication ; 
and to examine its object and constitution. In the first place, 
they calculate on the extensivéness and rapidity of its opera- 
tions, * in procuring incalculable good” to mankind in general, 
** by. the indefinite diffusién of heavenly knowledge +” And, 
ju the second place, they build on its efficacy in * lessening 
the political and religious evils of dissent,”.as tending to 
unite all “ deriominations of Christians in a cause where all 
can: safely unite.” 

A wise man never admits assertions for facts. Such a one 
will enquire, not what the Society propose to do, but what they 
actually have done. And, fortunately, it has been already long 
enough i in a state of active existence to supply the means of 
ascertaining how far the execution has corre sponded with the 
promises. The Society, however, are such egregious blun- 
derers, that they themselves mistake the means for the end. 
They tell us most vauntingly, and the fact certainly does cre- 
dit to the compositors and pressmen, that, ‘* in the short space 
of six years, it has issued from its depository in London, more 
than 325,000 copies, independently of those which have been 
printed under its auspices without the limits of the United 
Kingdom.” And by the mere circulation of a vast number of 
Bibles, they think the task of diffusing heavenly knowledge 
over the world is completed. There is such ineffable stupidity 
in this, that it is really inconceivable how men of sense can 
have fallen into so gross an error ! 

if the Bible possessed, within itself, the miraculous power 
of preaehing and instructing, their conclusion would be just 
enough. But it requires the preacher and the teacher to 
expound the revealed will of the Almighty to his ignorant 
creatures ; and without such exposition, the Bible, in most 
instances, will be productive of little good. But this motley 
society forget, that the diffusion of heavenly truth, knowledge, 
and wisdom, to make men wise unto salvation, is the end which 
they profess to have in view; while the Bible is onlv the means 
by ‘which that end is to be accomplished. They do, then, 
very little indeed towards the atiamment of the end, by cir- 
culating the Bible, without knowing whether the persons, into 
whose hands they are put, have the disposition to read, or the 

capacity to understand it. Lt appears to us almost as rational 
a plan thus indiscriminately to circulate the scriptures, for the 
avowed purpose of diffusing heav enly knowledge, and thereby, 
of course, contributing to the salvation of so: is, as it would 
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be in a quack, who, when the plague raged in the metropolis, 
fancied he had discovered an infallible panacea, and, anxious 
to distribute it as widely as possible, left a bottle of the specific 
at every house, but without the smallest direction for its use 
and application ; by which omission a medicine, good of itself, 
became perfectly useless. 

But, during the seven years, which they have been employed 
in circulating the Bible, not only at home, but abroad---not 
only in Europe, but in Asia, they cannot produce an instance of 
having made asingle convert from the heathens, or of having 
reformed a reprobate christian. ‘ By: their fruits shall ye 
know. them ;’ not by the books which they distribute, but by 
the effects which those books produce. 


“« The first argument of any note, which has been urged in this 
direction, in favour of the dispersion of the Bible, proceeds from a 
Jearned traveller, who reasons from experience of the want of it. He 
descants on ‘ the deplorable situation of those counties, where the 
Holy Scriptures are denied to the inh:bitants, and where millions 
of human beings are degraded by the most lamentable snperstitions.’ 
But, may it not be asked, if this Society applies ~ its specifick, what 
will be the consequence ? Will the simple act of presenting those 
nations with Bibles induce them to renounce their idols, or abandon 
their superstitions ? Or must we appeal from the good sense of 
the observer, to the purblind practice of those uninformed multitudes, 
for a proof of the futility of such an assumption? The Romish, and 
I conceive also, the Greek and Syrian clergy, are in no want of the 
Bible, and yet they contrive to read and quote its text, to worship 
idols, and adhere to their superstitions. 

** Others appeal to the sacred text for support, and as an argument 
coming near to our times ; if not to our purpose, cite the language 
of prophecy ; and thus claim for the plans of this Society, the pro- 
mise of revelaticn, as well as the approbation of Providence. ‘ Does 
not the Scripture,’ we are asked by one, ‘ give encouragement of 
this hope ? Weknow from the sure word of prophecy, that * the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall one day be established on the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all 
nations shall flow unto it.” The world shal] be converted and become 
Christian ; and, if we do not much mistake the signs of the times, 
are, even now, such as give reason to believe, that the completing 
of the prophecy is not far distant.’ These are promises, which I 
have Jong accustomed myself to believe subservient to certain condi- 
tions, which are entitled to little consideration from this Society. 
Waving this objection ; an argument of the present description, is 
probably best answered by one of the same order. To this very 
question of ‘ establishing the mountain of the Lord’s house,’ the 
Apostles, who might have rested some hope on the signs which they 
beheld, received sn answer, which should repress all vain speculations 
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on this subject. ‘ And he said unto them, it is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons, which the Father hath pat in his own 
wer.’ 

«* Other advocates content themselves with quoting in favour of the 
object of this Society the more general doctrines of Scripture. By 
one we are assured, that he is ‘ confident the Bible alone is able to 
give wisdom to the simple ;’ and by another, that it is ‘ expressly in- 
tended to make us wise unto salvation.’ All this is doubtless very true, 
but surely very little to the purpose.. Of its intention and ability there 
can be little question ; but we are at present engaged on the subject of 
its effect and operation. And this renders it necessary that we should 
take iato our estimate, not merely the efiiciency of the inspired 
word, but the obstinacy of the human understancing. ‘Regarded in 
this view, the matter before us requires a little farther consideration, 

« Tn ascribing such efficacy to the word of inspiration, we must 
conceive it to operate, not only by revealing the truth, but by reveal- 
ing it with fulness and precision. I have ‘already estimated the pre- 
tensions of this Society to utility, abroad, by the effects wrought on 
foreign Christians and unconverted Heathens ; I now proceed to com- 
plete the test, by examining those produced at home upon native be- 
Jievers. And here, not to involve ourselves in the mists of abstract 
principles, or entangle ourselves in the mazes of deduction and con- 
clusion, let us apply the above assumption to the case of the Sacra 
ment, as not wholly beside our purpose. There seefns to-be no truth 
inculcated with more fulness and precision in the whole compass of 
sacred writ, than that.we should ‘ take and eat dread,’ that we should 
* drink all of the cup ;° no precept delivered with more force or solem- 
nity than that we should ‘do this in remembrance of the Lord, and 
shew ferth his death tid/ he come." This Society have ‘ distributed 
copies of the Scriptures by hundreds of thousands,’ and consequently 
placed them in the hands of multitudes. But have they prevailed on a 
solitary individual to admit this clear and unequivocal truth, who was 
sO pertinacious as to reject it before? If they have failed in this point, 
how far are we to calculate on their success? If they have not gained 
this point, I ask those wko do not reject or despise that sacred ordi- 
nance, what it may be, which ts achieved for the salvation of those 
multitudes, and the general interests of Christianity ? In fact, I con- 
ceive, ia maintaining the present doctrine, that the Bible, however 
* able and intended to give wisdom to the simple,’ will not neces- 
sarily ‘ make us wise unto salvation ;’ that I do not disparage the sacred 
text, but arraign the perverseness of the human understanding. I sce 
enough to observe, that it resists the force of the plainest truths; and, 
consequently, see as much as is necessary to satisfy all my doubts on 
the present subject. For thus 1 discover, that the remedy of this evil 
would not have lain in divesting the Scripture of all its mystick and 
incomprehensible doctrines ; as then probably it would have become 

as exposed to the contempt, as it is now liable to the perversion, of its 
readers. In fact, as on he and every other point, the Church can have 
nothing to fear from the Bible, soit might have every thing to hope, if it 
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were not for the effect of those favourite maxims, by which it is now 
recommended. For misled by the authority of such false principles, 
supported by as shallow deductions, mankind are first led to shake off 
their dependance on the teacher, and thence to shift it from the book 
upon their own fancies: and, when these principles are carried to 
their necessary extent, come to supersede the Bible, as well as the 
ministry, and to fix their dependance on the interral light, not on 
‘ the dead letter.” On the existing, mach less the. possible extent, 
of these evils, I need not here enlarge ; what hopes there are of their 
removal from the distributiou of the Bible with such recommenda- 
tions, may, I conceive, be left to our adversaries to determine. 

«© But the labours of these advocates would still lead us to believe 
that those texts are defined in sense, and confirmed in application, 
by the consideration of the divine attributes, and the fitness of the 
means and end as accommodated in the schemes of Providence. 
‘ The pretence,’ it is observed, ‘ that the free circulation of the 
Bible can do harm, what does it amount to? That, in the most 
important of ail concerns, infinite wisdom has devised means ili 
adapted to theirend! That man is wiser than his Maker, and God 
is not to be trusted with the declaration of his own will, in this 
world, which his hands have made !" 

‘* ‘This can be no source of apprehension to the church : but if 
we must take up the question en these grounds, even on these may 
we hope to decide it. For here, we have as little to fear from the 
logick, which reasons from a false assumption, of imperfect induc- 
tion, as from the system of divinity, which is founded on a false or 
contracted view of the schemes of Previdence If, instead of thrust- 
ing a Bible into our adversary’s hand or pocket, I may be allowed 
to make a comment upon its text, the wliole fabrick of this reasoni ng, 
and the whole system of these reasoners, must soon fall to the groun< d. 
The assumption only warranted by Scripture is, that the Lord first 
chose @ ministry, avd authorised them to teach, and then inspired 
them te compose the sacred cauxon. And it must be new logick and 
new divinity, that will prove the latter qualification either did, or 
was intended, to supersede the antecedent; or that the inspired 
word, when published, took away the authority of the ministry to 
* teach, exhort, convince, rebuke, and do the work of evangelists.” 
It must be a new stretch of wit and ingenuity, that willestablish the 
exclusive sufficiency of the former means, without evincing a 
superfluity in the latter, aud inypeaching the wisdom of the first inten- 
tion. ‘Tothe objector, therefore, be the full credit of the discovery, 
‘-that infinite wisdom has devised means ill adapted to their end." 
For, instead of assuming on his authority, the exclusive sufficiency 
of half the means, and thence concluding against the necessity of 
the remainder; we admit, on the divine authority, the necessity 
of both, and thence conclude against the sufficiency of a system 
built upow the notion of half. For this is not among the least of 
the objections to this society ; that it makes no provision that’ the 
word shall be taught while it squanders its means in distributing 
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Bibles. And surely it is of all sophistry the shallowest to represent 
those who sustain the adequacy of the living instruments in the 
divine schemes, as impeaching the sufficiency of the written; to 
arraign those who support the credit of the ministry as subverting 
the authority of Scripture, and setting up the wsdom of mam against 
his Maker. Our postulate is, that (he miuistry are to teach the word, 
not to pervert or supersede it; there is thus no room for conceiving 
an opposition between the Deity and the ministry which he has au- 
thorised. Their function, whether exercised by speech or writing, 
by comment or interpretation, is not to add to the truth, but to de- 
fine its meaning. ‘That it contains ‘ some things hard to be under- 
stood,’ if we wanted the testimony of our senses, to which even 
this tiuth appeals, we have the bigh authority of its word for assert- 
ing; though the obscurity arises, not from the impertection of the 
revelation, but the darkness of our views, and the narrowness of 
our information. Such obscurities it is our business to clear away ; 
and such we are particularly qualified for removing, by education 
and the case and retirement ~secured by our profession. Our‘ com- 
ments, criticisms, and interpretations’. are consequently directed, 
not to imposing a wrong meaning on the text, but to prevent others 
from imposing a wrong meaning upon it: the text not being vague 
or ambiguous, but the human apprehension obscure and uninformed. 
The conclusion is consequently the reverse of that intimated by this 
Society, and its learned advocates; the object of our expositions, 
is not to add any thing to the text, but to prevent ‘ the unstable and 
unlearned,’ adding to it any thing and every thing they please, 

**, And-while our opponents thus deal out those maxims which 
are calculated to do the Bible as much injury as they do us, in sup- 
plying it with numberless ‘ comments and interpretations,’ for one 
they remove; our tracts can do it no possible harm, and what may 
appear more strange to them, inculcate nothing buat what it contains. 
Let this society, therefore, console itself with the idea of giving 
nothing but the pure and unsophisticated word of the most high God ; 
that to which it is opposed claims even this praise, and draws a little 
more solid comfort from the idea of providing, that it shall be received, 
and that when received it shall not be perverted. As little conse- 
quently has it to apprehend from the force of the following maxims, 
as the authority with which they are laid down. ‘ When it can be 
shewn that religious tracts contain something more essential to our 
salvation than the wor: of God contains, or that in them the terms 
cf redemption are more ciearly and conclusively expressed, than in 
the language dictated by the Holy Spirit, then I will admit that the 
dissemination of such tracts will be more useful than the Bible itself.’ 
_ And when it can be shewn, that they contain any thing not in the 
Bible ; that the Bible itself will be at all useful when it is not con- 
sulted or believed; and that those tracts cannot be made so much so, 
as to facilitate its perusal, and prove that it is inspired ; then will I 
admit that they deserve a better defence, and this challenge requires 
a further reply. 
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** Still the character of that book, which is the word of revelation, 
may be deemed sufficient to redeem this cause. And the advocates 
of this society may yet believe themselves secure in asserting, that 
‘the circulation of the Bible will procure incalculable good ; and 
cannot possibly do any harm.’ ‘To the last of these positions, as the 
most imposing, I make the first reply. Let us therefore vary the 
phrase to get rid of the sophism, and the difficulty is easily conquered. 
Let us put the question thus ; though the innocent act of distributing 
the Bible may do no harm, may not the untoward disposition to per- 
vert itdo a great deal? This presumption might derive some sup- 
port frem experience ; but we can claim for it higher authority. The 
cause in which we are involved is that of the Bible: let us appeal to 
its decision. ‘ As our beloved brother Paul,’ declares St. Peter, 
* according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; 
as also in all his Epistles, speaking in them of these things: in 
which are some things hard to le understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do also the other ‘Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.’ I leave the apologists of this society to 
apply this observation tosome favourite tenets of fatalism, and, final 
perseverance, maintained by their associates, and supported by them, if 
not with knowledge, with zealand obstinacy on the sacred Scriptures. 
I will not apply it to the innumerable impieties and impurities for 
which even their authority has been quoted; but which it would be 
rather hard to charge on the inspired text, by which they might be - 
without any difficulty overturned. Nor dol forget, that some have 
been weak and wicked enough to undertake, from its own authority 
and principles, the subversion of all revelation. We know that in 
this infamous labour-they have lucklessly had but too much success ; 
and would have had more, if the ministry had not seasonably inter- 
posed, and if, as they are proud to acknowledge, the Bible had not 
been in men’s hands, That the Bible may therefore prove the remote, 
but innocent cause of harm, is not, I apprehend, to be disputed, if we 
are to admit its own authority. And the establishment of this point 
alone subverts the affirmative part of the assumption, that it will 
‘ procure incalculable good.’ ’ 


It is from these considerations, that Mr. Nolan has been led 
to conclude, as we had concluded long ago, that there exists 
not, on the score of utility, the slightest inducement to any 
churchman, to contribute any portion of his means towards 
the support of the Bible Society, while the only legitimate 
channel, through which the contributions of churchmen can 
flow, for the production of religious good, is the ancient and 
venerable Society for promoting Christian knowledge. Indeed, 
with what consistence can churchmen unite with sceptics, 
whose object i is less to circulate the scriptures, than to super- 
sede the ministry ? Ourable advocate for church unity, next 
considers the constitution of the society. 
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«« But the constitution of this society furnishes its advocates with 
another plea in its favour, in which we are sfill less likely to coincide. 
{n the present state of the church, bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
by the dissenters, it cannot be matter of surprise if some alarm be felt 
ata coalition, which levelling the distinction between churchman and 
sectary, is calculated to smooth the way to separation. To Jul! our 
apprehensions on this subject, it must be confessed, the advocates of 
this society have tnvented two very pretty expedients, if they could 
but be reconciled. ‘ For the alarm which is thus excited,’ one of 
the most sagacious among them declares, ‘ I am ata loss to account, 
when J consider that the sole and exclusive object of the Bible Society, 
as far as respects the united kingdom, is the circulation of the autho- 
rised translation of the Scriptures without note or comment.’ Thus 
far the objection is so clumsily evaded, that it is exposed to the effect 
of an immediate reply. For this object might be as perfectly 
attained without making the experiment of the present dangerous 
alliance. An association of the members of both societies can never 
be conceived to produce an encrease of their respective resources. 
There must of course be some farther object either expressed or 
implied, in forming the present coalition ; since both societies may 
prosecute their corhmon object, while their respective members 
athere to those institutions to which they naturally owe their support. 
True! it is replied, ‘ but I see superior advantages in the present 
cansiitution ot the Bible Society. The co-operation of churchmen 
and dissenters in religious matters, seems to me the most efficacions 
means of lessening both the political and religious evils of dissent: it 
dispels prejudices, promotes cahdour and good will, and prepares the 
mind for the reception of truth, &c.’ 

“« By this assertion, that security against the danger of the present 
coalition, previously held out to us, by the institution being directed 
to a single object, is completely annulled; for thus it appears, that 
this society €mbraces at least two objects, instead of one ‘ sole and 
exclusive. Or, are we, here, to be amused with some ingenious 
play upon words, and to be informed, that this is no object but an 
advantage : while to the person, who is not over-burdened with 
understanding, it must be evident, that if it be no object, it cannot 
well be an advantage ; and that if it is pursued as an advantage, it 
must be pursued as an object ? 

** But I go further and assert, that of the different ends which are 
thus to be attained by this society, the latter is alone entitled to be 
considered ‘ the sole and exclusive object.” Of those which have 
been specified, ‘ the circulation of the Scriptures’ requires no such 
association, ‘ the co-operation of churchmen and dissenters” mani- 
festly docs. This conclusion may, as I conceive, be thus main- | 
tained. In proposing any alliance, it can only take place in cither of 
ihe follawing methods: by pecuniary contribution, or by personal 
association aud pecuniary contribution. With respect to the former, 
it must be set wholly out of the case ; for it never can be intended, 
that we should transfer an indefinite sum to the dissenters, to be 
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employed afier their pleasure, and without our controul. Aa onion 
of churchmen and dissenters is consequently essentially necessmy to 
the present association. And so much is indeed admitted in the plans 
of this society, though, it must be allowed, expressed with 
becoming caution and reserve. ‘ The inhabitants of the united 
kingdom,’ we are informed, ‘ can want no motive to stimulate their 
exertions ia promoting, both by personal contribution, and local 
essociation, the permanent interests of an institution, &c.’ Without 
undertaking to reconcile the palpable contradiction exisiing in the 
statement before us; by reducing the two propositions to one, the 
matter at issue may, I conceive, be thus more clearly and consis- 
tently expressed: ‘the sele sand exclusive object of the Bible 
Society,’ if any such object exist, is to procure ‘ the co-operation of 
churchmen and dissenters in religious matters, as far as they can con- 
scientiously co-operate.” And this we are informed is ‘ the most 
efficacious means of lessening the political and religious evil of dis- 
sent.’ Such is the issue to which the question is now reduced: and 
here, so far from acquiescing in such a conclusion, I cannot but 
believe this coalition dangerous, both in a political and religious 
view.” 


( To be continued) 
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Diurnal Readings ; teing Lessons for every Day in the Year, compiied 
Jrom the most approv ed Authorities, and calculated to combine Enter- 
tainment with Instruction. Pp. 587, 12mo. 6s. Sherwood and Co. 
1812. 


A VERY copious and curious selection, subdivided so as to be read 
all over in the year or in classes, aud containing something entertain- 
ing or useful on almost every subject. The compiler has evinced 
his industry by a general acquaintance with all the best modern works, 
not even for getting those of science. The extracts from, Parkinson's 
** Organic Remains of a Former World,” are very properly intro- 
duced ; but we regret to see such calumnies on the Russian cheracte:, 
appear ina work like thé present, designed for the instruction aud 
amusement of youth. The malign effects of all such indiscriminate 
censures, are easier felt than described. In other respects, it would 
be impossible to mention a more diversified, practically useful, or 
instructive selection of miscellaneous, literary, and philos ophicai 
intelligence. 
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THE VENETAIN, FRENCH CAPTAIN, AND PRIEST. 


Wuen Buonaparte invaded the Duchy of Milan, one of bis advance: 
parties, not strictly attentive to the bounds of territories, eucroached 
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upon the state of Venice. The owner of a villain the neighbour- 
hood, peiceiving a band of foreign soldiers marching up the avenue, 
thought it prudent to advance halt-way te meet them:—Tbe Captain, 
inatew words, acquainted him, that they were troops of the new 
republic ; meant no offence to that of Venice, and would quit the 
territory immediately—‘‘ Not before you have dined,” replied the 
gentieinan ; ‘‘ enter the house with me—your men shall be entertained 
in Fresco,”’—-During dinner, the discourse turnedon the great events 
of the present times. 
‘Vivent les republiques !” says the Captain, filling his glass. --- 

‘« Vive la republique,” said the Venetian.--- 

C. Doyou meana flight to France, signor!”-- 

\¥. Ithought, if the meaning of an expression was doubtful, a 
Frenchman always understood it for his advantage. —I drank success, 
Monsieur, to the republic of France—our own republic is sunk too low 
to be worth a glass of wine, or even a wish for its prosperity.— 

C,—Impossible! all republics, because they are so, must flou- 
rish.— 

V.—Our time is past—we grew—came to maturity, and are now 
decayed.--- 

C.—A republic decay ! kings, tyrants, despots, cause the ruin of 
couutries ; but where freedom is established--- 

V.---Ha, ha, ha!---and so you really think that a republican 
government produces freedom ? 

C.--Can you doubt it ?---A very few years ago, we in France were 
all wares thank Heaven---no, thank our own efforts, we are 
free !- 

V ollie Venetians think differently---during the monarchy of 
France, all looked up to you as the great, the happy nation of Europe 
---now we think you miserable slaves like ourselves.--- 

C.---Slaves !---explain yourself. 

V.—Readily.---Nothing flatters the imagination more than the idea 
of liberty—but let us not seek it, where the search must be vain.— 
Absolute liberty cannot exist in social life.—If liberty be better than 
every thing else, give up society, and rove the woods as asavage >—~ 

C.—What! is there no liberty consistent with society ?— 

V.—¥es—but the absolute libérty you contend for, is not.—It is 
the first principle of government to abridge liberty.--- 

C ---Allowing it, there is a difference in government---under some 
you havea certain degree of liberty ; under others, you have less ; 
but under an absolute prince, you have none at all.--- 

V.---Say rather, that under a mixed monarchy, you have a little 
tyranny ; under an unlimited monarchy, you have more; but ina 
republic, the unhappy citizen, flattered with the idea of liberty, is 
most enslaved, and with the additional mortification, that he is so by 
persons no greater than himself.---As the old lion in the fable justly 
remarked, the kick of an ass is not only pain, but indignity.--- 
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C.---You speak an old language for a republican---but, now i re- 
coilect, you are governed by an aristocracy.--- 

Vow spoke of the different forms of government in general, 
without avy particular application. But you are governed by ab 
aristocracy as much as we are---notwithstanding your aversion tothe 
term aristocrat.---In fact, a pure republic is no government at all 
---there must be persons either naturally or artificially elevated to 
manage the business of the state, and these persons are an aristrocacy. 
In Venice, the nobles are born our governors; in France, you elevate 
from your own rank the persons who govern ; the difference to the 
people is nothing. 

C.---There is surely this difference---the power of our rulers. is 
only for a time---yours is for life. 

V.—It seems to beso; but it isa distinction without a difference, 
as far as the people are concerned. In Venice, the whole body of 
nobiles furnishes the offices of government; we know their number 
and their character, so that we are enabled to direct an opposition, if 
necessary,” when end how we please. In France, there is an inde- 
finite number of persons, who by good fortune, intrigue, bribery, by 
talents, and some even by vices, stand forward in your republic as the 
nobles do in ours-«-and these govern your country, 

C.—In a pure republic like ours, all places are open to all persons 
—in yours, 10 one can succeed that is not anoble, 

V.—-This, which you mention as an advantage, is certainly a dire 
misfortune. At the commencement of your revolution, many differ- 
ent parties were sttiving for their own purposes, to which the public 
good was subservient---the party in power sacrificed the others, and 
were in tu:n, destroyed by their successors. As you in the beginning 
declared that all were, equal, it gave a pretence to every individual 
to go.ern the state, and by bis eievation to contradict your principle ; 
and this mustever be the case. 1 can easily conceive that the people 
may be aggrieved under any government. When they feel themselves 
oppressed, it is natural to w ish for a change, and, if possible, effect 
it. If there were no repubtics in Europe, a country might be ex- 
cused for biundering to aconstiiation which looks so speciously ; 
but as there are so many, why not 4Ors’examine whether they are the 
abodes of liberty? From their history, also, it would be found, that 
they begun upon your princ:ple, but could not continue their exist- 
ence till anoiner was auopted.- Venice, Genoa, and Holland, were 
obliged to have achief magistrate, who at least represented a Sove- 
reign ; the new republic of America could not act without a President, 
noi could you without a Directory. In fact, a kingly government is 
the most natural of all others; and although people upon ill usuage 
may fly trom it with tary, i ke a pendaium swung violently, yet every 
vibration bri ngs it nearér and nearer to the centre, where, at last, it 
naturally rests. Tbe Krench repubhec is at present passing furiously 
through this centre of vibration, but unless there is sume new force 
to contunue the motion, it must cease at last. England was once pre- 
cisely in the same situativn, and ende her vibration in monarchy. 

C.—Our constitution is now fixed---our Cing-Vir can execute 
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our Jaws, but cannot infringe them---they have the necessary spien- 
dour of a sovereign without his powér to hurt. 

V. This is all very good---but why did you change your old 
government ? 

C. To be free. 

V. Good again---but even freedom itself is of no value if it does 
not procure happiness. Under the monarchy, a powerful army (as- 
sembied without force) was at your command ; the third commerce of 
Europe was yours ; and you had the second ‘fleet ; money, at Jeast 
to individuals, was‘in plenty ; arts and sciences flourished; your peo- 
pie increased, and every thing was so pleasant and comfortable about 
you, that foreigners preferred a residence in France toany other 
country.---But since you have beena republic, the reverse has taken 
place ; your commerce, fleet, and money, are not merely diminished, 
but almost annihilated ; you have wantonly thrown away two mil- 
lions of lives, which you forced into your army ; and France is consi- 
dered no longer the seat of elegant pleasure, but the abode of vul- 
garity, poverty, and wretchedness. 

C. Whenever there is ‘a struggle for liberty, it must cost some- 
thing ; it may cost much, but the prize when obtained is invalu- 
able ! 

V. Gold may be bought too dear---but are you free, after 
all? We think not. Your lives and property are less secure 
than under your kings; and, instead of having liberty of speech 
and action, you gre more watched than we are by our inquisition. Be 
not deceived ; the state may be free, and yet individuals may be 
slaves, In the ecclesiastical territories, governed: by the most abso- 
lute of princes, is more liberty than is. to be found in all the republics 
of Europe—sa, in compliment to the Red-cap Goddess, wherever 
found (filling his glass) Viva it Padre santissimo ! 

Viva, viva, said the Confessor of the household, entering with 
prtestly - freedom---Viva il Padre santissimo---lifting up his eyes 
with tree devotion, and emptying his. glass.---The French  cap- 
tain felt some difliculties—as a national officer he could not drink the 
Pope's health ; but as a guest in a house, where he had been civilly 
treated, some remains of the old French politesse prompted him to 
dribble a little wine into his glass, which he sipped in silence. 

V. Isee you do not join us cordially ; but if you really love free- 
dom, you would not abject to its patroa. 

C. You know that our civil and religious reformatiou have kept 
pace together—when we abolished our old government, we destroyed 
our church establishments. 

Here the Priest exclaimed 

P. Destroy church establishments! -How can you expect a bles- 
sing upon your undertaking, when you stop the source of it. 

C. Weexpect no blefsing —we anly desire success, and that we 
shall procure by our invincible troops. 

P. Santa Maria! 

C. Pray, my father, can you give mea single instance of a blessing 
being obtained in consequence of asking it, or any petition you have 
preierred to Heaven, being granted ? 
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P. We hope for the best—it is our business to pray ; but to grant, 
is in other hands, 

V. Well answered, Padre—It is said (speakidg to the captain) 
that you have discarded religion, but as that is so much greater than your 
other follies, I never until now believed it.—Let us suppose that you 
could by a law abolish all the forms of religion, would it then be era- 
dicated from hearts where it was so easily implanted. If you could 
root it out, do you not leave a vacancy that nothing else can supply ? Are 
there not numberless duties which are termed, of imperfect obligation, 
that no laws can reach, and which can only be enforced by religion ? 

C. These points are rather out of a soldier’s line of life, to whom 
it is More natural to cut knots than to untie them.—However, it is my 
inclination, as well as my duty, to defend my country and liberty. 
When we first began tothink, which depotism so long prevented, we 
soon perceived that superstition was the right hand of tyranny—that 
it Was religion run mad—and that to destroy superstition for ever, we 
muist begin our attack at the source.—We did so, and presently found 
that religion was less founded on truth than on custom, and that cus- 
tom had produced prejudice into favour. 

P. What dreadtul !— 

C. That all the benefit supposed to be derived from religion, was 
attainable in a greater degree by the practice of virtue. 

P, Which cannot — 

C. But that even virtue could not exist without liberty ; therefore 
we made liberty our first point, in expectation that “ all the rest,” as 
my impatient Padre would say, ‘‘ should be added.” 

P. If I am impatient, excuse me ; but is it for your worldly interest 
to reject the only comfort in affliction ? 

C. We either seek consolation by bearing our misfortunes like 
men, Or bearing them as heroes. If weare to die, we do not ask a 
priest to frighten usday after day, ina long interval between doom 
and execution, or sickness and death; but give up. our lives 
with resolution, in many instances with triumph, the instant we 
know that our fate is determined. 

P. Allthis does forthe present moment, but think of the fu- 
ture, 

C. That certainly makes no part of the character of my country- 
men; however, to oblige you, I will consider it. The future is not 
inour power. If our sins have made us worthy of punishment, we 
shall certainly receive it ; youcannot be so foolish as to imagine, that 
by a few repentant words we shall alier eternal decrees. Besides,,we 
have discarded the doctrine of a future state. Supposing it to exist, 
our chance for happiness is as good as yours. 

P. Those whohave strayed but little from the fold may be brought 
back again to it; but whatcan recover the sheep that is totally lost ? 
Son, if you do not believe, you cannot be saved. 

C. Surely, my good Padre, if I have a soul it does not cease to 
exist, because I disbelieve its existence, and although I may be so blind, 
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** Bat the constitution of this society furnishes its advocates «ih 
another ples im sts t2tour, in which we are still jess jikely to coincide. 
Jo the present siaie of the church, bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
ty the dissenters, it cannot be matter of surprise if some alarm be fet 
at a coaliuon, which levelling the distinction between charchman and 
sectary, is calealated to smooth the way to separation. ‘To }u!i our 
apprehensives on this sebject, it mast be confessed, the advocates of 
this somety have invented two very pretty expedients, if they couki 
bat be reconciled. ‘ For the alarm which is thus excited, one of 
the most sagecious among them declares, ‘ 1 am at a loss to account, 
when J consider that the sole and exclusive object of the Bible Socicty, 
as far as respects the united kingdom, is tbe circulation of the aubo- 
reed translation of the Scriptures without Note or comment. Thus 
far the objection is so clumsily evaded, that it is exposed to the effect 
ef an immediate reply. For this object might be as perfectly 
attained without making the experiment of the present dangerous 
athance. An association of the members of both societics can never 
be conceived to produce an encrease of their respective resources. 
There most of cours Be some further object either expressed or 
iemphed, in formins the present coalition ; since both societies may 
prosecute their common object, while their respective members 
adhere to those institutions to which they naturally owe their support. 
Frae! it is replied, ‘ but | see superior advantages in the present 
constitution ot the Bible Society. The co-operation of churchmen 
and dissenters in religious matters, seems to me the most efficacious 
means of lessening both the political and religious evils of dissent: it 
dispels prejudices, promotes candour and good will, and prepares the 
mind for the reception of truth, &c.’ 

“ By @is assertion, that security against the danger of the present 
coalition, previously held out to us, by the institution beimg directed 
to a single object, is completely annulled ; for thus it appears, that 
this socrety embraces at least two objects, instead of one ‘ sole and 


. excluswe,' Or, are we, here, to be amused with some ingenious 


play epon words, and to be informed, that this is mo object but an 
advantage : while to the person, who is not over-burdened with 
understanding, it must be evident, that if it be no abject, it cannot 
well be an advantage; and that if it is pursued as an advantage, it 
must be pursued as an object ? 

* But I go further and assert, that of the'different ends which are 
tims to be auained by this society, the latter is alone entitled to be 
considered * the sole and. exclusive object.” Of those which have 
been, specified, ‘ the circulation of the Scriptures’ requires no such 
association, ‘ the co-operation of chorchmen and dissenters’ mani- 
testly, does, This conclusion may, as I conceive, be thus main- 
tamed. In proposing any alliance, it can only take place in cither of 
the following- methods: by pecuniary contribution, or by personal 
association 20d pecuniary contribution. ‘With respect to the former, 
it must be set wholly out of the case ; for it never can be intended, 
that we ‘should transfer an indefinite sum to the dissenters, to be 





empicyed after their pleascre, and witheut our contwoul. A 

of churchmen and dissenters is conmsecvuentiv essentiely pecessa to 
the present association —~ so duuct ts indeed admtied a the plugs? 
of this society, though, it must be allowed, expressed with 
becoming caution and reserve. ‘ The inhabitants of the united 
kingdom,” we are informed, ‘can want no mo’ive to stimuiste their 
exertions in promoting, both by persone! contribution, and local 
association, the permanent interests of an institation, &c.” Without 
undertaking to reconcile the palpable contradiction existing in the 
statement before us; by reducing the two propositions to one, the 
matter at iswe may, I conceive, be thas more clearly and consis- 
tently expressed: ‘the sole and exclusive object of the Bible 
Society,” if any such object exist, is to procete ‘ the co-operation of 
churchmen and dissenters in religious fnatters, as far as they can con- 
scientiously co-operate.” And this we are informed is ‘ the most 
efficacious means of lessening the political and religious evil of dis- 
sent.” Such is the issve to which the question is now reduced: and 
here, so far from acquiescing in such a conclusion, I cannot but 
believe this coalition dangerous, both in a political and religious 























view.” 
( To be continued ) 
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Diurna! Rentings' being Lessons for every Day in the Year, compiled 
from the most approved Authorities, and calculated to combine Enter- 
tainment with Instruction. Pp. 587, 12mo: 6s. Sherwood aud Co. 
1812. 


A very copious and curious selection, subdivided so as to be read 
ail over in the yearor in classes, and containing somethin g entertain 
ing or usefal on almost every subject. The “compiler has evinted 
bis industry by a general acquaintance with al! the best modern works, 
not even forgetting those of science. The extracts from Parkinson's 
** Organic Remains of a Former World,” are very properly intro- 
duced ; but we regret to see such calumnies on the Russian characte, 
appear in a work like the present, designed for the instrnetidn anc 
amusement of youth. The malign effects of all such indiscriminate 
censures, are easier felt than described. In other respects, it would 
be impossible to mention a more diversified, practically useful, or 
ifstructive selection of miscellaneous, literary, and philosophical 
intelligence. . 
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Wuewn Buouaparte invaded the Duchy of Milan, ane of his adwanced 
Parties, not strictly attentive te the bounds of territeries, encroached 
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upon the state of Venice. The owner of a villain the neighbour- 
hood, pe.ceiving a band of foreign soldiers marching up the avenue, 
thought it prudent to advance halt-way to meet them.—The Captain, 
in afew .words,., acquainted him, that they were troops of the new 
republic ; meant no offence to that of Venice, and would quit the 
territory immediately‘! Not before you have, dined,” replied the 

gentleman ; ; “enter the house wiib me—your men, shail be entertained 
in Fresco.’ ‘During dinner, the discourse turnedon the great events 
of the present times. 

“* Vivent, les republiqnes,!,’ says the Captain, filling his, glass. = 
‘Vive la republique,”’ said the Venetian.--- 
.C, Do you mean a flight to France, signor !"'--- 

Vd thought, if the meaning of an, expression was, doubtful, a 
Frenchman always understood it for his, advantage..+] drank success, 
Monsieur,-to the republic of France—our own republic is sunk too low 
to be worth a glass of wine, or even a wish. for its.prosperity.— 

C©.—Impossible! all republics, because they are so, must flou- 
rish.—-+ 

V.—Our time is past—we grew—came to matority, and are now 


decayed.--- 
C.—A republic decay ! kings, tyrants, despots, cause the ruin of 
ap but.where frgedom is established--5... 


V.---Ha, ha, ha!---and so you really, think that a ‘republican 
government produces freedom ? 

C.--Can you doubt it ?---A very few years ago, we in France were 
all slaves---now, thank Fieaven---no; thank our own efforts, we are 
free !--- 

V.---We Venetians think: differently-.during the monarchy of 
France, all looked up to you as the great, the happy nation of Europe 
---now we think you miserable slaves like ourselves.--- 

» C,---Slaves !---explain yourself. 7 

V.—Readily.---Nothing flatters the imagination more than the. idea 
of liberty—but let us not seek it where the search must be vain.— 
Absolute liberty cannot exist in social life.—If liberty be better than 
every thing else, give up society, and rove the woods as a savage ?—~ 

C.—Whiat ! is there no liberty consistent with society ?— 

V.—Yes—but the absolute liberty you contend for, is not.—It is 
the first principle of government to abridge liberty.--- 

C.---Allowing it, there is a difference in government---under some 
you havea certain degree of liberty ; under others, you have less ; 
but under an absolute prince, you have none at all,--- 

V.---Say rather, that under a mixed monarchy, you have a little 
tyranny; under_an unlimited monarchy, you have more ; but ina 
republic, the unhappy citizen, flatiered with the idea of liberty, is 
most enslaved, and with the additional mortification, that he is so by 
persons no greater than himself.---As the old lion in the fable justly 
remarked, the kick of an assis not only pain, but indignity.--- — 
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C,--- You speak. an o.d language fora republican--;but, now 1 re- 
co}lect, you are governed by an aristocracy.--- 

V.--L. spoke of the different forms, of gover nment in general, 
without apy i application. But you are governed, by ap 
aristocracy as much as we are---noiwithstanding your ay ersion to the 
term. aristocrat.---1n fact, a pure republic is no government at all 
-»-there must, be persous either paturally or artificially elevated to 
manage the business of the state, aud these persons are an aristrocacy. 
In Venice, the nobles are born our governors; in France, you elerate 
from your own rank: the persons who govern ; the diflerence to the 
people is, Aothing. 

C.---There is surely this Aga power of our rulers is 
only for a time---yours is for lite. 

V.—It seems, to beso; but it is a distinction without a difference, 
as far as the people are concerned. in Venice, the whole body of 
nobles furnishes the offices of government; we Know their number 
andtheir character, so that we are enabled to direct, an opposition,. it 
necessary, when and how we please. In France, there is an indes, 
finite number of persons, who by good fortune, intrigue, bribery, by 
talents, and some even by vices, stand forward in, your republic as the 
nobles do in ours---and these govern your country, 

,©,—In a pure republic like ours, all places are open to all persons 
oe yours, no one can succeed that is not anoble, 

-— This, which you mention as 2h advantage, is certainly a dire 
fe ia At thé commencement of your revolution, many differ- 
ent parties were striving for their. own purposes, to which the public 
good was subseryient->-the party in power sacrificed the others, .and 
were in turn, destroyed by their successors. As you in the beginning 
declared, that all were, equal, it.gave a pretence to every individual 
.o govern the state, and by his pa (o contradict “ie principle ;. 
and.this mustver be the case,, 1 can easily conceive that,the people 
may be aggrieved under any gov ernment, When hey feel themselves 
oppressed, it ig natural to wish for a change, and, if, possible, effect 
it.;. If there, werg. ne, republics in Europe, a country might be ex- 
cused for. blundering into aconstitution which looks so speciously ; 
but asthere are so many, why not. first examine whether they are the 
abodes of Jiberty'?,, From their history, also, it would be : found, that 
they begun upoy your piinciple,. but could, not continue their exist- 
ence till another was adopted.” ‘Venice, Genoa, and Holland, were 
obliged to have a chief . magistrate, who at least represented a 'Suve- 
reign ; the new republic of America could not act without a President, 
nor could you without a Directory. In fact, a kingly government is’ 
the most natural of all others ; and although people upon ill usuage 
nay: fly; from. it, with fury, like a pendulum swung violently, yet every 
vibration brings it nearér and _uearer to,the centre, where, at last, it 
naturally rests. The French republic is at present passing. furiously 
through this centre of vibration, but unless there is some uew, force 
to continue the motion, it must cease at last. England was once pre- 
cisely. in the same situation, and ended her vibration in monarchy. 

C,—Qur, constitution is now fixed---our Ciog-Vir can. execute 
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our liws, but cannot infringe them---they have the necessary splen- 
door of a sovereign without his power to hurt: 

V. This, is all very good---but why did you thangs your old 
government ? 

C. To be free. ; 

V. Good again---but even freedom itself is af no value if it does 
not procare happiness. Under the monarchy, 4 powerful army (as- 
sembled without force) was at your command ; the third commerce of 
Kurope was yours ; and you had the second fleet; money, at least 
to individuals, was in plenty ; arts and sciences flourished; your peo- 
ple increased, and every thing was so pleasant and comfortable about 
you, that foreigners preferred a residence in France toaby otter 
country.---But since you have beena republic, the reverse has taker? 

\place ; your commerce, fleet, and money, dre not merely diminishéd, 

but almost angihilated ; you have wantonly thrown away two mil- 
lions of lives, which you forced into your army ; and France is consi- 
dered no longer the seat of elegant pleasure, but the abode of vul- 
garity, poverty, avid wyetchedness. 

Whenever there is a struggle for liberty, it must cost some- 
enlng it may cost much, but the prize whe obtained is invalu- 
able ! 

V. Gold may he bought too dear---but are you free, after 
all? We think not. Your lives and property are less secure 
than under your kings; and, instead of having liberty of speech 
and action, you are more watched than we are by our inquisition. Be 
not deceived ; the state may be free, and yet individuals may be 
slaves, In the ecclesiastical territories, governed by the most abso- 
lute of princes, is more liberty than is td be fyund in all the republics 
of Europe—so, in compliment to the Red-cap Goddess, wherever 
found (filling his glass) Viva il Padre santissimo ! 

Viva, viva, said the Confessor of the household, entering with 
priestly freedom---Viva il Padre santissimo---lifting up his eyes 
with true devotion, and emptying his glass.---The French cap. 
tain felt some ‘difficulties—as a national officer be could not drink the 
Pope's health ; but as a guest in a hose, where he hid been civilly 
treated; some remains of the old French politessé prompted him to 
dribble a little wine into his glass, which he sipped in silence. 

V. Tsee you do not join us cordially , but if you really love free- 
dom, you would not object toits patron, ” 

C. You know that our civil and religions reformatiou have kept 

ace tozether— when we abolished our old government, we destroyed 
our church establishments. 

Here’ the Priest exclaimed 

P. Destroy church establishments! How can you expecta bles- 
sing upon your undertaking, when you stop the sotirce of it. 

C, Weexpect no blessing —we only desire success, and that we 
shall procure by our invincible troops. 

P. Satta Maria! 

C. Pray, ory father, can you give niea single instafice of a blessing 
being obtained in consequence of asking it, or any petition you have 
preferred to Heaven, being granted ? 
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P. We hope for the best—it is our business to pray ; but to grant, 


is in other hands. . 

V. Well answered, Padre—It is said (speaking to the captain) 
that you have discarded religion, but as that is so much greater than your 
other follies, I never until now believed it.—Let us suppose that you 
could by a law-abolish all the forms of religion, would it then be era- 
dicated from hearts where it was so easily implanted, If you could 
root it out, do you not Jeave a vacancy that nothing else can supply ? Are 
there not numperless duties which are termed, of imperfect obligation, 
that no laws can reach, and which can only be enforced by religion ? 

C. These ports are rather out of a soldier's line of life, to whom 
it is More natural to cut knots than to untie them.—However, it is my 
inclination, as well as my duty, to defend my country and liberty. 
When we first began tothink, which depotism so long prevented, we 
soon perceived that cuperstition was the right hand of tyranny—that 
it was religion run mad—and that to destroy superstition for ever, we 
must begin our attack at the source.—-We did so, and presently found 
that religion was less founded on truih than on custom, and that cus- 
tom had produced prejudice into favour. 

P. Whiat dreadtul !— 

C. That all the benefit supposed to be derived from religion, was 
attainable in a greater degree by the practice of virtue. 

P. Which cannot — 

C. But that even virtue could not exist without liberty ; therefore 
wé made liberty our first point, in expectation that “ all the rest,” as 
my impatient Padre would say, ‘* should be added.” 

P. If I am impatient, excuse me ; but is it for your worldly interest 
to reject the only comfort in affliction ? 

C. We either seek consolation by bearing our misfortunes like 
men, or bearing them as heroes. If weare-to die, we do not aska 
priest to frighten us day after day, in a long interval between déom 
and execution, or sickness and death; but give up our lives 
with resolution, in many instances with triumph, the instant we 
know that our fate is determined. 

P. Allthis does forthe present moment, but think of the fu- 
ture, 

C. That certainly. makes no part of the character of mly country- 
men; however, to oblige you, I will consider it. The future is not 
in our power, If our sins have made us worthy of punishment, we 
shall certainly receive it ; youcannot be so foolish as toimagine, that 
by a few repentant words we shall alter eternal decrees. Besides, we 
have discarded the doctrine of a future state. Supposing it to exist, 
our chance for happiness is as good as yours. 

P. ‘Those who have strayed but little from the fold may be brought 
back again to it; but whatcan reeover the sheep that is totally lost ? 
Son, if you do not believe, you cannot be saved. 

C, Surely, my good Padre, if I have a soul it does not cease to 
exist, because I disbelieve its existence, and although I may be so blind, 
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so foolish, or so obstinate, as to deny a future state, yet if there be such 
a state, I shall, J must partake of it as well as your reverence, and be 
happy or miserable according to my actions, not my belief. 

V. Your constitution and religion are both of a piece ; one would 
not have been perfect without the other. 

C. We think so; whereas your constitution and religion are at va- 
riance ; a republic under the denomination of priestcraft is only free 
by halves. But hark! the drum beats. Signor, farewell. Padre, adieu. 
Perhaps the time is not far remote when truth will demolish all our pri- 
vate opinions, and spread, like the arms of the republic, over the face 
of tive earth. 

V. He is gone off like a cannon. 

P. The joy of the wicked is but fora moment. Son, we have 
both sinned in listening to this French Atheist---let us forget what we 
have heard, and go to vespers. 


the Necessity of Protestant Petitions against Popish Claims, 


** T hear.a Lion in the Lobby roar: 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
And keep him out, or shall we let him in, 
To try if we can turn him out again ?” 
Debates on the Exclusion Bill. 


A little tract,with the above title, has just appeared, in a form, and. 
at a price, evidently calculated for general circulation ; and, therefore, 
this being the chief object of the intelligent writer, and as the tract 
itself contains Our own sentiments on the subject of which it treats, 
and recominends the adoption of a measure, which we have again 
and again laboured to enforce, we conceive we cannot do better, in 
whatever point of view the matter is considered, than to lay the 
whole of the tract before our readers. 

The moment seems to be fast approsching, when theclaims of Po- 
pery, if not opposed by the voice of the nation, will receive the 
sanction of a British Parliament. Soon after the aésassinationof Mr. 
Perceval, who was a most strenuous opposer of those claims, the 
following resolution was passed hy the House of Commons: ‘ That 
the house will, early in the next session of Parliament, take into its. 
most serious consideration the state of the laws affecting his Majesty's 
Roman Catkolic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to 
such, jinal and conciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to the 
peace and strength of the United Kingdom, to the stability of the 
Protestant Establishment, and to the general satisfaction and concord 
of all classes of his Majesty's subjects.’ A similar resolution was 
rejected in the House of Lords oniy by a majority of one. Since 
the late dissolution of Parliament, indeed,the above resolution is no lon- 
ger in force. The newly-elected House of Commons is in no respect 
bound by it;—but it cannot be denied that the passing of such a 
resolution by one House, and so near an approach fo a similar resolve 
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in the other, are circumstances which the Roman Catholics may con- 
sider as omens of a most favourable and encouraging nature. 

It is true, the words of the resolution, which are so fuli of encou- 
ragement tothe Roman Catholics, are qualitied by subsequent expres- 
sions, denoting that the proposed adjustment must be of such a nature 
as to be ‘‘ conducive to the peace and strength of the United Kingdom, 
to the stability of the Protestant Establishment, and to the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classes of his Majesty's subjects.” 
If we could be sure that these wise and salutary conditions would be 
insisted upon, previously to any final and conciliatory adjustment 
being concluded, they would be no less calculated to inspire Protes- 
tants with confidence, than the words that precede them are to fill 
Roman Catholics with hope. The very introduction of such condi- 
tions into the resolutions must be considered as an admission, that no 
final and conciliatory adjustment with the Roman Catholics ought to be 
concluded, unless it be calculated to produce the effects here described. 
Every plan of adjustment ought, therefore, to be brought fairly to 
this test; and the utmost care ought to be taken toavoid any mistake, 
in an inquiry of such importance: for deplorable indeed would be 
our condition if, after conceding all that is required of us, our expec- 
tations of thereby promoting the peace and strength of the United 
Kingdom, the stability of the Protestant Establishment, and the gene- 
ral satisfaction and cencord of all classes of his Majesty's subjects, 
should end in disappointment. 

The conditions here enumerated, as essential to any plan of final 
and conciliatory adjustment with the Roman Catholics, though three 
in number, are substantially but two; for, the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom depend so. much upon the general satisfaction 
and concord of all classes of his Majesty's subjects, that whatever 
conduces to the. latter of these objects must tend to promote the for- 
mer. The real points of inquiry here suggested, with regard to any pro- 
ject of conciliation, are, therefore,—First, would tt be conducive to the 
stability of the Protestant Establishment ?—and, Secondly, would it 
be calculated to promote general satisfaction throughout the United 
Kingdom ? 

As to the first topic of inquiry, it seems to place a stumbling-block 
at the very threshold of the proposed adjustment ; for what undertak- 
ing can, in the nature of things, beso arduous as the formation of 
a plan, which shall at once conciliate the Roman Catholics, and con- 
duce to the safety of a Protestant Church? The extreme difficulty 
of. reconciling such incongruous interests is, indeed, so obvious as to 
supersede the necessity of expatiating upon this part of the case. Suf- 
fice it to say, that nothing seems less likely to be realized, than the 
hope of conducing.to the stability of a Protestant Establishment by 
any plan, the object of which is to give encouragement and power to 
Popery. : 

The other topic of inquiry, will be found to deserve very serious 
consideration : Can any plan of final and conciliatory adjustment be 
devised, which would conduce to the satisfaction and concord of all 
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classes of his Majesty’s subjects ? It is obvious that, in relation to the 
subject under consideration, his Majesty's subjects"are divisible into 
two classes--Protestants, and Papists.--These are the parties to be satis- 
fied. The latter are the claimants ; and it cannot be denied that they 
tell us very explicitly what is necessary for their satisfaction. They 
declare, unequivocally, that nothing will produce that effect, short 
of a removal of.every disability and disqualification to which they are 
subject on account of their religion. They have been allowed the 
full benefit of religious toleration.--They enjoy perfect freedom of 
conscience, and of worship.—They have been admitted to very im- 
portant civil privileges :—but to satisfy them, all restrictions what- 
ever must be done away. And they must be admitted to equal par- 
ticipation, upon equal terms, with Protestants themselves. It may, 
indeed, be reasonably doubted, whether the concession even of their 
actual claims would afford satisfaction to the Papists. Experience 
has proved that it is possible to grant, and even to exceed, their ut- 
most demands, without producing that effect. This was the case in 
the year 1793, when solemnly disclaiming all views to what is called 
complete emancipation ;-~that is to say, what they now seek ;— 
they specified the objects which comprised all their wishes, and 
with the attainment of which they declared they should be satis- 
fied ;—the principal of which was a very limited grant of the elec- 
tive franchise. They obtained more than they asked. They recei- 
ved the enormous boon of the elective franchise, without any quali- 
fication whatever ; and the result has been the reverse of satisfac- 
tion. Every concession made to them, has been converted into a 
ground for fresh demands.’ In like manner it is possible they may 
be restless and discontented, even though all they now ask should 
be conceded to them. ‘They may even be encouraged by the posses- 
sion of political power, to aspire in Ireland, to an exemption from 
the payment of tithesto a Protestant Church—to the recovery of the 
forfeited estates, and even to the ascendancy of their own religion : 
—objects which are known to be near their hearts ; aud for the 
attainment of which, it is natural to expect, that whatever power 
may be put into their hands will be employed. 

But, supposing complete satisfaction on their part to be the result 
of a compliance with their demands, .is it certain that such an ad- 
justment would prove satisfactory to his Majesty’s Protestant subjects ? 
This isan inguiry which demands our most serious and impartial con- 
sideration. Instead of any thing being gained, an" immense and 
irreparable loss would be incurred, on the score of general harmony 
and national trangnillity, if, in order to conciliate the former of these 
classes, the latter should be excited to discontent, on a subject so in- 
teresting to their feelings. 

That the satisfaction of Protestants, as well as Papists, should be 
considered as an indispensable condition in any conciliatory adjustment 
to be made with the latter, is clearly implied in the resolution of the 
House of Commons, And the same candid admission was made by 
Mr. Canning, (on whose motion that resolution was passed,) in his 
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address to the electors, on the Sth day of the late election for Liver- 
pool, when he said, ‘‘ There is no opinion that I hold more strongly 
than this,—that, tobe settled happily, this great question must be 
settled peaceably, and with the full concurrence and good-will of all 
classes of the Protestant Community.” 

In considering this question, it is not possible, and it would 
not be wise if it were possible, entirely to lose sight of the 
disgraceful scenes which occurred in the year 1780: scenes—which 
afford little encouragement of hope that a compliance with the claims 
of the Papists will afford general satisfaction. On that occasion the 
alarm excited by Popery was altogether groundless. Nothing had 
been done, orsoughtto be done, in favour of the Members of the 
Church of Rome, but what was dictated by justice and consonant 
with the principles of the constitution. Nothing had been granted to 
them but a repeal of Jaws, subjecting them to penalties on account 
of their religious worship. Not an atom of political power bad 
been put into their hands, nor had they advanced any pretensions of 
that kind. They now demand an unqualified admissibility to all 
situations of trust, power, and emolument, in the State. Nothing 
less than this will satisfy them, lieflecting on the horrors which 
took place at the period alluded to, and which filled all hearts with 
consternation, can we,—ought we,—to divest our minds of ap- 
prehension, lest a complianee with such claims, far from being satis- 
factory to all classes, may prove destructive of public tranquillity ? 
-It is true, the outrages which then took place, were the work of a 
frantic populace, and deplorable, would be that state of society in 
which the dread of popular fury were allowed to supersede the dic- 
tates of reason and justice. Yet, surely, when we are enquiring 
whether a particular measure is likely to prové satisfactory to ail classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, the feelings of the multitude ought 
not to be Jaid entirely out of the account. It maybe said, indeed, 
that the feelings of the multitude were on that occasion excited 
by artful and designing men. True; but the feelings so wrought 
upon must have previously existed ; otherwise there would have 
been no fuel to blow up into the flame; and it is not to be sup- 
posed, either that those feelings of abhorrence to Popery have 
become extinct during the intervening period, or that agitators are 
now wanting to take every advantage which popular feeling can 
afford for the excitement of disturbance and insurrection, In this re- 
spect it is to be feared, that the French Revolution, and the birth of 
its horrible offspring—Jacobinism, have greatly increased the dan- 
gers of the country Upon the whole, therefore, the domestic his- 
tory of the year 1780 furnishes. a most salutary lesson,—warning 
us that nothing is more likely to raise a flame in this country, than 
a jealousy of Popish influence, and a dread of Popish ascendancy, 
And, surely, nothing can be more calculated to inspire such jealousy, 
or to excite such dread, than the admission of Papists to an equal 
participation on equal terms with Protestants, of political power and 
civil authority in the State. 

But, independently of all consideration for popular feelings, much 
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as those feelings deserve consideration, especially on all constitutional 
questions, is a compliance with the claims of the Papists likely to 
prove satisfactory to that part of our Protestant community which is 
accustomed to reflect, and which is governed by reason and by 
principle? And here, it cannot failto occur tothe recollection, that 
the utter exclusion of Papists from what they now seek to obtain, 
was precisely the object of that arduous struggle with Popery, which 
preceded the revolution in 1688, and which was happily, as was 
then thought, terminated by that great event. During the course 
of that struggle, various laws were enacted with a view to the above 
object. In the reign of Charles II. the Test Act was passed to 
exclude the members of the Church of Rome from all offices, civil 
and military. Towards the close of the same. reign, the principle of 
exclusion, with regard to persons of that description, was extended to 
Parliament. The next monarch was a professed Papist ; and his efforts 
were continually directed, as those of the Papists are now, to the 
removal of all disabilities from the members of the Church of Rome ; 
for which purposé, he* availed himself of those specious and concili- 
atory pretexts of liberty of conscience, and brotherhood of affection, 

which are now again resorted to for the attainment of the same object. 

He was particularly anxious for the repeal of the Test Act, which he 
found to be the grand obstacle to Popish ambition.* He endeavoured 
to obtain the consent of the Prince aad Princess of Orange to such 
repeal. But those illustrious personages replied to an application 
made to them for that purpose, that ‘‘ the Test was not to be consi- 
dered as a penalty inflicted on the professors of any religion, but as a 
security for the established worship, and that it was no punishment on 
men to be excluded from public offices, and to live peaceably on their 
revenues or industry.” The systematic, persevering. endeavours of 
this Monarch to subvert the Protestant Establishment, and to promote 
the ascendancy of his own religion, obliged his Protestant subjects to 
resort to. the first law of nature,—the law of self-preservation ; and 
the resistance which was thus necessarily occasioned, and which, 
on no other principle could have been justifiable, led toa state of 
things for which the constitution had not provided,—the vacancy of 
the throne, In supplying that vacancy, our ancestors remembered 
that their struggle had been with Popery, and they took the 
proper means to prevent the necessity of another struggle with this 
formidable adversary, by his total and perpetual exclusion from all 
power and authority in the state. They found Papists already exclu- 








* It appears by a document lately published, that he communicated 
his design i in that respect to Mons Barillon, the French Ambassador, 
who, in a letterto the King of France, informs his master, that, ina 
conversation between him and the King of England, the latter had de- 
clarec, that “‘ it was his design to procure a repeal of the Test and Ha- 
beas Corpus Acts ; of which, one was the destruction of the Catholic 
religion, and the other of the Royal Authority.”---See Mr. Fox's 
History of the early Part of the Reign of James II. Appendix. p. 
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ded from office and from Parliament.* Jr remained to exclude them 
from the throne. This was done by the Bill of Rights and the Act 
of Settlement. And their exclusion from office was rendered more 
sure by the Act of Supremacy. . 

The laws thus made for the exclusion of Papists from power were 
not mere temporary enactments. They were meant to be perma- 
nent safeguards of the rights and liberties of the British people. They 
were intended to sérve as firm and immoveable barriers of the Pro- 
testant Establishment—as impregnable bulwarks ot the Constitution. 
In this light they have been viewed ever since, Experience has 
borne testimony to the wisdom witi: which they were framed.—So 
beneficial have been their effects,—so many blessings have followed 
in their train, that the British people are accustomed to look back with 
veneration to the Revolution, as the epoch from which they date 
their freedom, prosperity, and happiness. Even the Roman Catholics 
have participated in their benefits. The Constitution, secure under 
such protection, has acquired a degree of vigour and stability, which, 
since the extinction of Popish pretensions to the Throne, has enabled 
it to graht complete toleration to the members of the Church of 
Rome, who now enjoy entire freedom of conscience and of worship. 
But, not satisfied with this high privilege—a privilege never granted 
by them to persons out of their communion—they are grasping at 
power.—They demand unconditional admissibility to all offices and 
departments in the state ; they require equal participation, on equal 
terms, with their Protestant fellow subjects ; they insist on the re« 


moval of every disability and disqualification to which they are subject 


on account of their religion. These, they inform us, are the only 
terms which can afford them satisfaction. But can such terms be 
satisfactory to the Protestant part of the community? Are the Protes- 
tants of this country prepared to undo all that their ancestors did for 
them at the period of the Revolution—to bring back the Constitution 
to the state in which it existed previously to the memorable era,— 
and to forego all the fruits of that struggle with Popery, which was 


then with so much difficulty carried on, and to the success of which ° 


we are indebted, both for our domestic felicity and our national great- 
ness? It would be an insult to every Protestant in the country to 
deem it necessary to reply to these queries. 

But it may be said, that the Papists do not aspire tothe Throne, 
that they do not ask for a repeal of the Act of Settlement,—that it 
would content them to become ministers of State, Members of Par- 
liament, Chancellors, Judges, Generals, and Admirals, under a Protes- 
tant King, remaining incapacitated, on account of their religion, for 
the regal inheritance, in case.an individual in their communion should 
ever be next in succession to the Crown. Modest pretensions! But 
how does even this construction accord with the terms in which their 
claims are advanced ? These terms are absolute and unqualified,— 
they point to no exception.—They are expressive of ademand to be 
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* In Ireland Papists were not excluded from Parliament until after 
the Revolution. 
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freed from every disability whatever, to which the petitioners are 
subject on account of their religion. Here is no reservation of the 
grand disability specified in the Bill of Rights, whereby it is declared, 
‘that it is inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a Popish Prince, or anv King or Queen, 
marrying a Papist.””. Admitting, however, that, notwithstanding the . 
unqualified terms in which their pretensions are advanced, the regal 
succession does not come within the sphere of their actual ambition, 
can it be believed that if they were freed from every other disability, 
they would be satisfied in seeing themselves excluded because of their 
religion, from t:e possibility of. such a succession ?>—Having been 
declared’ admissible to every other office, would they cheerfully 
acquiesce in an exclusion from the highest office in the state,—from 
that office which, at all ages, has most inflamed the ambition of man- 
kind ? When invested with every other species of power and autho- 
rity, political, civil, legislative, and judicial, would they be content 
tosee an heir-apparent excluded from the Throne, because he was a 
Papist, or because he had married a Papist ? Or rather, would not 
such aa occurrence, sooner than any other conceivable event, dispose 
them to revolt and insprreciion? It may be said, perhaps, that the 
extreme remoteness of such a contingency precludes the necessity of 
admitting it into the calculation. But in no respect are profound 
statesmen more distinguishable from superficial politicians, than in 
this, that the former provide, by porapnent and efficacious measures, 
against remete difficulties and dangers, while the latter content them- 
selves with meeting, by temporising expedients, the difficulties and 
dangers of the moment. Besides, the contingency here supposed 
may not be so remote asit appears: the most unexpected and im- 
probable events are daily and hourly occuring ; and a few years ago, 
we should have been as liitle disposed to anticipate the fact of two 
Princes of the House of Brunswick* supporting, with the most ar- 
dent zeal, the claims of Popery, as we are now to look forward to 
the devolution of the Crown, in the regular course of inheritance, on 
a Prince in communion with the Church of Rome, At all events, 
one truth is clear ; if once Papists be admitted to power on the prin- 
ciple which they are endeavouring to establish,—that of equality of 
rights, (and they declare that nothiog less will satisfy them) it would 
be incompatible with such pretensions, to attempt to draw a line, and 
tosay thus far and no farther. Such a principle is, therefore, obviously 
at direct variance with the principle of Protestant succession. Nay, 
mre, itopens the door to a return of Popish ascendancy, against 
which there can be no effectual security, but Protestant .Jscendancy ; 
and this-is sacrificed,- the moment the principle of equal rights be- 
tween Protestants and Papists is admitted. 

But, we are told, that since the period of the Revolution, Popery 
has undergone so great a change as to justify a removal of these bar- 
riers, by which its adherents have been so long excluded from situa- 
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tions of power and authority.---Has then the Ethiopian changed his 


skin, and the Leopard his spots?) Whether or not the Church of 


Rome, partaking of the mutability which. belongs to all eaithly es- 
tablishments, especially in these unsettled and eventful times, has 
undergone any and what change, may be a matter of curious specu- 
lation ; but in all our speculations on this subject, we should take care 
not to lose sight of one general truth :—that while Popery continues 
to bea distinct religion, hostile to the principles of the Reformation, 
it cannot be safe to abandon the principles of the Revolution, The 
attachment of its members to their Church must make them hostile 
to a Protestant establishment, and, with power in their hands, dan- 
gerous to a Protestant state. And asno change short of a complete 
reformation can do away the distinction between the two religions, 
nothing less than such a change can justify a removal of the political 
distinctions, which we have found it necessary to establish between 
the parties by whom those religions are respectively professed. 
Whenever, indeed, such a change takes place, those distinctions will 
of course cease to exist. 

But leaving merely religious differences out of the question, it is 
material to ask, has Popery Punde ‘rgone any change with regard to those 
qualities which furnished the real grounds of the exclusion of its ad- 
herents from power, at the period of the Revolution. Those quali- 
ties were its despotical nature,---its intolerant character,---its invaria- 
ble tendency to promote arbitrary power,—its irreconcileable hos- 
tility to the rights and liberties of mankind, civil and religious. Un- 
Jess it can be most clearly and satisfactorily proved to have entirely 
divested itself of these qualities, we should be chargeable with the 
erossest folly, with downright infatuation,—if we were to remove 
the barriers by which alone it has hitherto been prevented from endan- 
gering our free Constitution. 

In order to answer satisfactorily and safely a question of such vital 
importance as that above proposed, it is necessary to enquire, whether 
any and what change has iaken place in the fundamental principles of 
Popery, at least as far as those principles have a tendency to produce 
the qualities above described; for the same principles must ever be 
expected to produce the same effects on the minds, dispositions, and 
character of mankind. A document has lately made its appearance 
which is particularly calculated to enable us to ascertain the real 
principles of modern Popery, and, consequently, to judge, whether 
any change has taken place in the religion of the Church of Rome. 
The theological professor of the Popish College of Maynooth in 
Ireland, has published a work, entitled a Treatise on the Church of 
Christ, which work is stated to be intended for the use of the stu- 
dents in the aboveementioned college. It affords us therefore an op- 
portunity of discovering, not only what are the principles maintained 
at the presentday by the Church of Rome, but also what principles 
are actually inculcated on our fellow-subjects of the Romish persua- 
sion in Ireland. We may here look with confidence for a faithful 
picture of modern Popery ; and, considering by whom that picture 
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is drawn, we may reasonably expect it to exhibit rather a flattering, 
than an unfavourable likeness of the original it pourtrays. 

This book appears in an acadeniica!l form, and in a dead language, 
and consequently it is not calculated for genera] circulation. Burt a 
recent publication has brought forward, in a more familiar shape, t!:ose 
parts of it which relate to the inyportant question now before us. The 
publication alluded to is entitled, ‘* ‘Ibe Claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics considered with Reference to the Safety of the Established Church, 
and the Rights of Religious ‘Toleration.”* In the 8th chapter of 
this publication, extracts are given from the Treatise of the May- 
nooth Professor, by which it is clealy shewn that the Church of 
Rome still maintains and circulates the following fundamental prin- 
ciples :-— 

ist. That the Church, of which the Pope is the head; (that is to 
say, the Church of Rome) is the only trué Church of Christ. In 
this principle, the ciaim to Papal Supremacy is clearly involved. 

2nd. That there is no salvation out of the Church. 

3rd. That the general councils of the Church are inialtible. 

4th. That faith is not to be kept with heretics to the prejudice of 
the Church. ‘ 

With regard tothe last-mentioned principle or tenet, its avowal 
and inculcation in the Maynooth Treatise afford a remarkable speci- 
men of Popish subtlety and delusion. The Professor indignantly 
repels the charge that the Church of Rome maintains the obnoxious 
tenets—that it is lawful to break faith with heretics. But it ap- 
pears clearly from his work to be aprinciple of the Romish Church, 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics—(o the prejudice of the Church, 
A grosser subterfuge than sucha cistinction was surely never em- 
ployed to impose on the credulity of mankind. 

It is now in the Power of every Protestant in his Majesty’s domi- 
nions tojudge, whether Popery has laid aside those qualities by which 
it was formerly distingushed, and which furnished the ground-work 
of the Revolution. Those qualities were, as has been already observed, 
its intolerant character, its persecuting spirit, its invariable tendency 
to promote arbitrary power. It appears, upon the indisputable au- 
thority of the Maynooth professor, that the Church of Rome still 
maintains that she is the only true Church,—that outof her pale 
there is no salvation,—that she is infallible,—and that faith must not 
be kept with heretics to the prejudice of the Church. If the cha- 
racter and disposition of mankind depend upon the principles by 
which they are actuated, it is impossible that a church which profes- 
ses such principles should be otherwise than an intolerant, perse- 
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* Published by Cadell and Davies.---To this Tract the reader is re- 
ferred for a systematic discussion of all the leading points involved in 
the controversy respecting the claims of the Papists. See also Lord 
Kenyon’s ‘‘ Observations on the Roman-Catholic claims,” and the 
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euting, and tyrannical Church,—an irreconcileable foe to civil and 
religious liberty. The connection between such principles and such 
qualities, and the invariable tendency of the former to produce the 


latter, must be obvious to every reflecting mind; bet i) sso :mpor- 
tant, that the public should be aware of the j»/. 2 ify of that 
connection, and impressed with a sense of | ))° Helee Necessa- 
rily resulting to the righis and liberties of ao static, that the 
following observations, taken from the tract ab Juded to, shall be 


submitted to the consideration of the reader. 

“ Thus does the Church of Rome still maivtain andinculcate, upon 
the infallible authority of its generat councils, principles, which are 
at direct variance with Loth civil and religious liberty, with the obli- 
gations of morality, and with uc independence of states. Thus does 
it carefully uphold and preserve the two griad pillars of its despotism 
over the mind, by teaching its members—that it is tofallible-—and that 
out of its pale there is no hope of salvation. Itis evident that the 
buman mind, when under the infiuence of these principles, must be 
completely shackled. The doctrine of infaltibility shuts the door 
to doubt, and consequeatly to research ; while the belief that out 
of the Church there is no salvation converts the Keenest sensibilities 
of our nature into invincible prejrdiees; and enlists our liveliest 
hopes, and our most agonizing fears, in the orm and zealous mwin- 
tenance of that faith and discipline, on an invariable adberence to 
which so much is supposed todepend Bat the above tenets, besides 
depriving the mind of its native freedom, impel those who embrace 
them to deny that freedom to others, Such persons cannot 
recognise any right to dissent fiom their creed, or to separate from 
their church. They must, if they have any love for their fellow crea- 
tures, be intolerant.—They must, if they have any feelings of bu- 
mianity, close, as far as they are able, the avenues to eternal destruc- 
tion.—They must, if they be sincere in their rciigious professions, 
become persecutors, provide they have the power to persecute. 
With them, persecution is net a vindictive, but an humane—a con- 
servative, principle. At all events, though restrained for want of 
opportunity, from actual persecution, they :must upon principle, ever 
be decided foes to toleration.” 

In like manner, and under the same authority of general councils, 
the Church of Rome still inculcares the perfidious principle, that 
faith is not kept with heretics, to the prejudice of the Cnarch. That 
this principle was both avowed and acted upon by the Council of Con- 
stance ; that it stands recorded as a principle of the Church, on the 
decrees of that council, is evident, even from the school-book of 
the Maynooth College: in which it is declared, that general councils 
are infallible. It is true, this is no evidence that the general princi- 
ple, so often attributed to the Church of Rome, that it is, in all 
cases, lawful to violate tuith, plighted to heretics, is sanctioned by the 
council of Constance, or indeed by any other general council. But 
the principle, in its qualified sense, as applicable only to cases where 
the interests of the Church are concerned, is quite sufficient for all 
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purposes of the present controversy. . It is co-extensive with all 
questions that can arise between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
as such ; for all such questions do more or less involve the interests of 
the Romish Church. It is therefore absolutely conclusive against the 
proposal so often made to us, toadmit the members of that Church 
toa participation of power; for it proves that no engagements into 
which such persons may enter, by way of security, to a Protestant 
state, can, according to the principles of their religion, restrain them 
from doing every thing in their power for the advancement of 
their own Church, or the overthrow of an heretical establish- 
mest: since, if such engagements were so to restrain them, they 
would operate ‘* to the prejudice of the Catholic faith.” 

‘ The Romish Church, too, it should be remembered, does not 
allow an appeal to the Holy Scriptures. —It professes indeed to stand 
on the authority of Scripture, bat it will not allow its own construc- 
tion of Scripture to be disputed. Under the shelter of that autho- 
rity, it claims for itself the infallibility which belongs only to the 
Word of Him who cannot err.—Nay it prohibits the free circulation 
of the Scriptures, and in their place it substitutes the authority of 
its own canons, decree$, ‘and traditions. Nor is this all,—the 
chains which it thus fastens upon its votaries are rivetted by means of 
the tremendous powers of excommunication and absolution : powers, 
the former of which may extend even to deprivation of the neces- 
saries of life; whilst in the exercise of the latter, a laity, purposely 
kept in ignorance, are led to consider the priest as the arbiter of their 
future destines. 

«* Can any thing tend more to debase and enslave the mind than 
thus to cramp its energies—to depress its faculties—to debar it from 
the right of private judgment, from the exercise of its reasoning 
yowers, may, even from freedom of research, in regard to sub- 
jects of the highest importance: and, forcing its regards from the 
sacred oracles of truth, to make it look up with superstitious awe to 
mere mortals,. as possessed of infallibility, and as holding, in their 
individual character, the keys of Heaven. Can any thing be so 
formidable, either to civil or religious freedom,—so dangerous to 
those liberties which in this country we so highly prize, and which it 
was the main object of the revolution to preserve and to perpetuate, 
as such a system of ecclesiastical polity, combined with such religi- 
ous principles ?—-Can we wonder at the effect of such a combination 
in producing that wide-spread tyranny, which, for so many ages, was 
exercised by the See of Rome? It is true, the reformation has 
delivered some of the nations of Europe from the galling chain of 
papal despotism, and it has had the effect of lightening the pressure 
of that chain upon those which are still bound by it. But not a link 
of the chain is broken, Neither the ecclesiastical polity, nor the 
religious principles of the Church of Rome, can be said to have ex- 

rienced the least alteration. It still maintains its depotism over the 
mind,—it still demands implicit belief,—and, of course, implicit 
obedience. It still requires its members to believe that it is infallible, 
because it has decreed, that it cannot err. It still proclaims itself te 
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be the only true Church, consigning to perdition all who are not 
within its pale. In short, it is stl as absolute, and as intolerant, as 
ever, It demands blind and servile submission, it admits of 
no dissent,—it allows uo freedom of inquiry, no right of discus- 
sion, no liberty of conscience, 9 

« Notwithst: nding all this, we are told that.there can be no danger 
in admitting the Roman Catholics to power, because the question 
between us and them is purely one of reigious differences. Never, 
surely, did the grossness of fallacy so clearly indicate the badness of 
a cause, asin the use of such an argument. What has the question 
to do with the doctrine of the real presence; with thatof pur- 
gatory ; with the adoration of the Virgin Mary—of reliques and 
images ; 3; or with ay of the me rely religions opinions, or superstitious 
ceremonies, of Roman Catholics? It is clearly the despotic and into- 
Jerant character of popery~—its practical effects— its influence on our 
social state—its invariable tenden:y to arbitrary power and religious 
persecution---its irreconcileable hostility to our rights and liberties, 
civil and feligious---and its claims to a foreign supremacy : these are 
the grounds of that jealousy and apprehension with which we look on 
the religion of the Church of Rome, and which induce us to guard 
our Establishments, in Church and State, with such vigilant care 
against the influence of that religion. It was on these grounds that 
our forefathers acted at the time of the revolution, when, with the 
aid of a foreign prince, they effected the deliverance of their country 
from ‘ Popery and arbitrary power, and endeavoured for ever to 
‘ secure its religion, laws, and liberties.’ ” 

If there be any truth in the foregoing remarks, Popery is as hos- 
tile as ever to our rights and liberties---to our Protestant Establish- 
ment---to our Constitution as settled at the Revolution. But, not- 
withstanding the triumphs obtained over it above a century ago, it is 
again endeavouring to force itself into the seat of power, and, by the 
aid of similar pretexts, to obtain an exemption from all disabilities 
and restrictions whatsoever. Thus is the question now before us, the 
same as that which occurred at the time of the revolution.---We 
have the same enemy to contend with---the same dangers to avert--- 
the same artifices to guard against---the same interests to defend---as 
our ancestors had on that memorable occasion. And can it be sup- 
poscd thatacompliance with the demands of this enemy---that the 
admission of Papists to the highest situations of power and authority 
in the State, and to the exercise of the legislative functions---would 
give satisfaction to the i gape people of these realms. If sucha 
supposition be well founded. a great and marvellous change has 
indeed taken place ;---not in gery, that is unchanged and unchange- 
able---butin British Protestants. But, surely, it would be more just 
to the character of the Protestants, to conclude, that they are 
ready to imitate the example of their forefathers, and, if necessary, 
to pass through another revolution, if it were found impossible other- 
wise to preserve their invaluable constitution. 

But though it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the British peo- 
ple are as determined as ever to maintaia the securities of their Pro- 
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testant Establishmenjs, it is not to be dissembled, that these securi- 
ties are in danger.---It were vain to deny, that the Papists are so 
fast gaining ground in Parliament, as to afford just cause for 
apprehension to every friend to the Protestant Cause. The influence 
which they have obtained over the elections in Ireland, in consequence 
of the most improvident and mischievous grant of the Elective Fran- 
chise, and of the various means of intinsidation to which they there 
resort, gives them a decided ascendancy in the Irish part of the repre- 
sentation in the Lower House: and they have in both Houses, nu- 
merous advocates who, infected with that modern liberality, which 
produces a torpid indifference for whatever in former times excited 
the deepest interest and the warmest attachment, display as much 
zeal for Popish claims as the members of the Church of Rome them- 
selves. Among ‘those advocates are to be found Princes of that 
illustrious House, which was placed on the throne for the very 
purpose of making it an impregnable rampart against Popish ambition. 
Among those advocates, too, incredible as the fact may seem, is a 
Bishop of the Protestant Church established in this country.* And 
so frequently and earnestly are the claims of the Papists pressed upon 
the attention and feelings of Parliament ; and so feebly in comparison 
with what might be expected, are they resisted, that their supporters 
have been gradually becoming more numerous and more confident ; 
and, at length, the Protestant cause having lost its firmest friend by 
the death of Mr. Perceval, the late House of Commons passed a 
vote (and the house of Lords rejected a similar vote only by a majo- 
rityof one), which evidently implied, and which was intended to 
imply, that a repeal of the laws by which Papists are excluded from 
power, may prove satisfactory to all classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 
A vote, which the Papists justly consider as a partial triumph, leading 
in the obvious and natural course of things to their complete suc- 
cess. 

Itis, therefore, high time for the Protestants of this free and happy 
country to come forward in their own cause.---It is high time for 
them to repel the injurious insinuation, that satisfaction may be pro- 
duced in their breasts by opening wide the door for the admission of 
Papists to all offices and situations of power, trust, and authority,---to 
the exercise of al] functions, civil, political, and legislative, in this 
Protestant state. It has been said above, that the question now before 
us is the same as that which occurred at the period of the Revolution. 
But there is this difference between the two cases. On the former 
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* The Bishop of Norwich, whose zeal in a cause so hostile to the 
interests of his Church, has betrayed him into a gross misrepresentatior 
of Mr. Justice Blackstone, whom his Lordship, in‘ a speech in the 
House of Lords, vouched as an authority for the concession of Po- 
pish claims.---See this misrepresentation exposed in “ a speech which 
ought to have been spoken, upon the motion of Mr. Grattan on the 
25th May, 1808.” Supplementary note, No. 3, p. 85. Stockdale, 
Pall-Mall. 
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occasion, the door was not shut upon Popery until the Revolution was 
completed; and the question till then was whether or not it should “ 
shut?) This question was brought forward by the Exe lusion- Bill, 
the reign of Charles II. and in the debates upon that bill it was 
thus emphatically stated by Col. Titus in the House of Commons : 

I hear a lion in the lobby roar : 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

And keep him out, or shall we let bim in, 

To try if we can turn him out again ? 

The Exclusion-Bill, after passing in the House of Commons, was 
thrown out by the Lords, and thus the door was left open. But 
further experience proved that there could be no safety for the Protes- 
tant Establishment in such a state of things. It was, therefore. at 
length found necessary, mdispensably necessary, to shut the door. ‘This 
operation was performed by the Revolution, when every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent its ever being again opened. But though 
the’ period which has since intervened has been endeared to us by the 
happy consequences resulting from that Exclusion, the question of the 
present day, strange to tell, is, whether we shall again open the door, 
in order to let in the licn--who is roaring for admission more voci- 
ferously than ever. The Papists are thundering at our door ;—they 
are pressing against it wiih all the force they can derive from theit 
numerical majority in Ireland. And shajl not the Protestant people 
of England and Scotland nd their aid to resist the pressure? That 
they have not hitherto come forward for this purpose, must be attri 
buted to their confidence in a British Legislatare—to their conviction- 
that a British Parliament will never annal the laws which experience 
has proved to be essential to the security of the Provestaat Establish- 
ment. But upon this vital question, Parliament, alas! is divided. It 
contains within itself a strong party, which is favourable to Popish 
claims ; and the’ Protestant advocates stand in urgent need of public 
support, to enable them to maintain their ground. Nay, judging from 
the state in which the question was left by the last Parliament, there 
is reason to fear that an adjustment will at length be made which 
shall have the effect of conceding all that remains to be granted to 
Popish ambition, and this even on a supposition that such‘an adjust- 
ment may prove satisfactory to all classes of his Majesty's subjects, 
and consequently to the Protestants themsclves. Bat it should not 
be forgotten that if once the mischief be done, it will be irreparable. 
Concession is jike ihe Jetting out of water, which can not-be gathered 
up again, It is, indeed, a final adjustment which is proposed to be 
made, Not one of trial and experiment—not ote of a provisional 
nature, which may be revocable if it fail of success:—but one which 
is to seal our destiny as a Protestant State. 

But although Parli ment should continue to resist Popish Claims, 
still, while left alone to sustain the arduous struggle, there is no chance 
of its being freed from Popish importunity. Petition after petition 
will continue to waste its valuable time in fruitless discussions—the 
puplic mind will be kept in a state of constant agitation—and the ani- 
mosities of Protesta’*s and Papists will be more and more heightened 
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Nothing, it is clear, can furnish a remedy for these evils, but an une- 
quivocal expression of the public voice.—That voice, constitutionally 
declared, would notonly place the establishments of this country out of all 
danger on the side of Popery, but also put an end to those mischievous 
discussions, which inflame even Protestants against each other, and 
which prove a fertile source of party dissension. All suspense upon 
this momentous subject would then cease. _ Fortified by such a proof 
of the unaltered, and unalterable, attachment of the British people to 
the principles acted upon at the time of the Revolution, and the opera- 
tion of which has since placed the reigning Family on the Throne of 
these Realms, Parliament would no longer countenance any proposal 
involving a departure from those principles. Even the Papists them- 
selves would be convinced that their cause is hopeless, on finding that 
their contest is no longer with a divided Parliament,—where the num- 
ber and zeal of their advocates, more perhaps than any other circum- 
stance, stimulate their hopes and excite their ambition—but with a 
Protestant people, determined to maintain their Protestant ascendancy. 
They would perceive that it can be to no purpose to importune Parlia- 
ment, while listening to the voice of such a people. And they would 
probably discover that4t is far more wise, quietly to enjoy the many 
privileges they possess ;—to ‘live peaceably on their own revenues and 
industry ;'—-with perfect freedom of worship, and.entire security of 
person and property, than to risk these invaluable blessings in despe- 
rate attempts to procure an exemption from disabilities, to which the 
Constitution has necessarily subjected them, with a view to its own 
preservation, and for the real and substantial benefit of ali classes of 
his Majesty's subjects. 

If then the people of this country still value the noble birthright of 
constitutional freedom, derived from their ancestors, and which it is 
their bounden duty to transmit unimpaired to their descendants ;—it 
they still cherish the liberties, civil and religious, established by their 
forefathers on the basis of law, and which,-by infusing a high national 
spirit, have raised them to a distinguished pre-eminence among the na- 
tions of Europe ;—if they still prize that security from arbitrary power 
and religious persecution, which they have enjoyed ever since the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, and for which they are indebted to the support 
then given to the Protestant reformed religion ;—let them raise their 
voice ere it be too late, in defence of these high, these invaluable privi- 
leges; let them pour fourth petitions from all patts of the kingdom, 
imploring Parliament to maintain the fences and safeguards, reared by 
the wisdom and firmness of former times around the Constitution, 
—and to adhere to the principles of the glorious Revolution ; let them 
declare, that while they rejoice to see their fellow-subjects of the Ro- 
mish Church relieved from all pains and penalties on account of their 
Religion, and in the full enjoyment of the blessings of Toleration, they 
cannot, without alarm, witness the persevering efforts of that descr ip- 
tion of persons to obtain possession of political power and legislative 
authority : efforts, the success of which cannot fail to destroy that 
Protestant ascendancy, to which, under Providence, the British people 
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are indebted tor the establishment of their liberties on a firm and solid 
foundation ;—let them, in short, protest, in the most solemn manner, 

against the repeal of those Jaws by which it is made a fundamental 
principle of the British Constitution, that the Legislative and Executive 
authorities of this Protestant country, can be ‘administered only by 
Protestants ; Laws which—in their estimation—ought to be no less 
sacred and inviolable than the Haseas Corpus Act, and even Mac- 
na Cuarra itself. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
oesttiltaiies 
Decemler 4, 1812. 
SIR, 

Respecting the original communications with which you have obli- 
ged the public, generally on the subject of prophec Ye ' ™‘ latterly on the 
revolution of Fr: ince, and future occupancy of St. Peter's Chair ; 
I must say that, according to my idea, they Ale more originality 
in the writer’s mind, than they have in fact. 1 am far from intimating 
a suspicion, that Cantabrigiensis has borrowed his ideas on the sub- 
ject of the transfiguraticn of an Emperor into a Pope, from any 
precediag author. without acknowledging his obligation, but I think 
it may be a gratification, both to Cantabrigiensis and the public, to 
shew that these thoughts have been thought by others before. I 
venture, therefore, to offer a few extracts from Thoughts on Prophecy, 
by Mr. Hioan, and shall conclude with a few further observations. 

* T think,” says that author, (218) ‘the time will come when 
Buonaparté will declare himself at the head of the church, abolishing 
the Popes, and establishing himself in their place. I do nol mean 
to say that he will absol tely call himself Pope, but that he will cause 
himself to be substituted for them. Will this event appear more 
wonderful than many which have taken place, or does it appear more 
improbable ? So long as the Popes exist, so long they are at the 
supreme head of the Roman Catholic Church inall countries. This 
claim of supremacy, many sovereigns have, no doubt, found irksome, 
and would gladly have abolished or assumed to themselves, if they 
had possessed the power. Our Henry the VIIIth was offended with 
the Pope, and had the power to doit. Isit Jess natural that Buona- 
parté, a man of unbounded ambition, should disallow of any authority 
superior to his own in those countries where he rules? And if Napo- 
leon, the emperor of France, and king of Italy, should order his 
holiness to abdicate the Papal chair, and anoint him as the supreme 
head of the church, what can prevent it? Might it not evenbe a 
stroke of policy ; might it not be the means of procuring him autho- 
rity over the consciences, and, of course, over the minds of Roman 
Catholics in general, particularly of those countries where his arms 
prevajl ? Buonapart¢é, though of no religion himself, is aware of the 
influence it has over others.” 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, must now be pretty well aware, that if 
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Mr. Thruston have no acquaintance with Mr. Hioan, he ought to 
have. The latter finishes the singular agreement by a citation of the 
address of the Star Newspaper, to its readers in January 1, 1808. 
‘* The temporal and civil power of the Pope is annihilated ; it was 
destroyed in 1798, but he has still nominally the appointment of 
Catholic bishops. And while he bas it nominally, Buonaparté has 
it virtually. He therefore holds the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, and may, if he pleases, assume the title of Clement, Pius, or 
Innocent, to all of which we believe he has an equal claim.” ‘‘ There 
is scarcely asingle project,’ adds Mr. Hioan, ‘‘ which this man has un- 
dertaken, that he has not executed. In the government of his empire, 
in the formation of his plans, he follows no will but his own. Buo- 
naparté, says Burdon, is nota man to be controlled by paper consti- 
tutions or political philosophy ; he smiles at the impotence of both, 
when measured against his all powerful mind, a mind superior to the 
common restraints of law or policy, and limited only by the utmost 
bounds of possibility.” ‘. 

Cantabrigiensis unites with these authors in an idea, that ‘ ¢he 
haughty despot over millions, is not to be thwarted ly the refractory 
individuals of an ISimbled priesthood ;" and, consequently, in the 
notion that this translation of power ecclesiastical, would not be very 
difficult. This, I apprehend, however, isa very disputable point, 
and Jeaving the ground of prophecy, 1 do not see the extreme human 
probability of such an usurpation. Buonaparté found that religious 
prejudices are not very manageable, when his ecclesiastical council, 
under his own eye and hand, could be driven into nothing but prison 
and banishment; and his eminence, Cardinal ‘Maury, we read, was 
obliged to be sensibly affected, when the pacquet, containing an act 
of submission and obedience, addressed to the Pope, tisrough the 
channel of the prefect of Savoy, was returned unopened. In fact, 
neither the holy father, nor any of his clergy, have shewed the least 
symptom hitherto of bending to the will of their Caesar ; and even 
as to the Jaity, insulted superstition had but the other day nearly torn 
the crown from Ceesar’s brow. It is scarcely imagined how much 
religious considerations were implicated in the late Anti-Corsican 
movements in France. 

Buonaparté’s disputes with the Pope (I am collecting documents 
from a well-authenticated source) have been buried in considerable 
obscurity; yet we knew in general that his holiness continued firm 
in his determination to resist compliance with the mandates of his 
lay-master, and that a considerable schism in the Gallican church 
was the consequence. ‘* Since the union of Rome to the French 
empire,’’ according to an official report of 1811, enveloped in neces- 
sary obscurity, “‘ all the fruits of the concordat have been lost.” In 
spite of the care taken by government to keep the secret, vet in the 
course of time, the details of this event have made their way into 
the provinces. At length, many departments became acqua‘nted that 
the Pope obstinately refused canonical institution to the bishops 
recently appointed. From that time consciences have Leen troulled ; 
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a species of schism has arisen. The country people of many depart- 
ments would no longer acknowledge the priests who were sent to 
them ; they even insulted them in the churches. In some parts, the 
priests themsilves have excited the greatest oppositions, and, in many, 
they have refused to repeat the prayers for the emperor. In many 
places it was necessary to employ force, and arrest a great nuniber of 
ecclesiastics. ‘The public mind has become disaffected ; and tie late 
tumults among all the cardinals and dignitaries respecting the arch- 
bishopric of Paris, &c. &c. which the emperor endeavoured to force 
upon many ecclesiastics, who would not be induced or compelled to 
receive it, because certain that they should not be canonically insti- 
tuted, augmented the fermentation, and the greatest sensation was 
felt, not only in the chapter of Paris, but much more widely. Many, 
even females, were arrested, exiled, and maltreated ; and, as it appears, 
without adequate effect ; but the emperor has now appointed to the 
directors of the library, a professed dtheist, who detests the religion 
of Christ, a man of spirit and resolution, a former general of artillery, 
active and adroit. tis impossible to express the astonishment caused 
by such a choice ; it aunounced a complete re-action ; persons attached 
to religion, and their number is very great, expect new persecutions. 
So perplexed and difficult are the circumstances in which the govern- 
ment finds itself relatively te the priests, and twenty-eight millions 
of Catholies. The atfair is still more serious, as the Protestants of 
Languedoc and Alsace, on various accounts, are almost equally dis- 
contented. The question is, could Buonaparte, if he would, assume 
the pontificate ? Under the present circumstances, he will scareely, 
it may be thought, make any /urther attempts towards it. It is not 
only the refractory individuals of a humbled priesthood ; half this 
nation is composed of refractory individuals; infidelity bas not yet 
paralyzed the arm of superstition ; and under avowed persecution, 
Romish superstition will not be unlikely to flourish, 

Cantabrigiensis invited ‘‘ examination and discussion ;" and the 
call is obeyed. Perhaps it may be thought that, as much as I have 
weakened his argument by an exhibition of difficulties, I have 
strenythened it by corroborating authorities ; and, indeed, it may be 
so. I should be sorry to deter him from his liberal communications 
to this miscellany, nor indeed do I believe that I could, if I wished. 
Ditferent opinions may possibly be entertained on subjects which he 
has brought forwards; yet none have been found controverted. He 
seems to have thrown a strong concentration of rays on the scenes 
of action in the political and religious world, and light upon the 
movements of the actors. The remarkable fact respecting the Irish 
College of Jesuits, seems, on Mr. Thruston’s elucidation, to have 
lost its apparent caprice ; and, indeed, the charge of caprice on the 
first man of Europe, only argues our ignorance of his motives. Excuse 
a Jittle prolixity, or, if you, Mr. Editor, will take the trouble, shorten 
the communication. 

Your most obedient, 
SCRUTATOR. 


kik e2 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





A Petition designed to be presented at a meeting of the Clergy of the 
County of Leicester. 


Tue Peririon sHEWETH ;— 

Tuat the claims of the Church of Rome and its adherents, to do- 
minion and absolute power, temporal and spiritual, as stated by her 
highest authorities, are, in the jadgment of your Petitioners, un- 
founded in the Holy Scriptures, (the rule of Christian faith) con- 
trary tothe rights of Prince and People, and to the civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution of these realms, as guaranteed by law ;—tbat 
they have produced wars, persecutions, and infinite other mischiefs 
heretofore in these kingdoms, and in all other nations where they 
have been admitted : and from their intrinsic nature must necessarily 
operate to the oppression, misery, and corruption cf mankind, tem- 
poral and spiritual, as historical facts, and modern experience have 
too fatally proved ;—that such claims have never been renounced by 
the acknowledged authorities of that Church, but on the contrary, 
have been to this hour strenuously insisted upon by Popes, Councils, 
Bishops, and Doctors, her acknowledged authorities, and her recent 
defenders. 

That if there had existed any melioration of principle in the Church 
of Rome, in more modern times, tending to Protestant security, it 
would have evinced itself by. an avowal of toleration ; by the abo- 
lition of the inquisition, and every system of intolerance ; by a more 
improved state, civil and political, in the region of its uncontrouled 
dominion, its seat and throne, ROME ITSELF; in which, however, 
the extremes of bigotry, superstition, misery, and depravity, have 
destroyed the liberty and happiness, and deteriorated the nature, of 
man, and marked, in the strongest colours, the sources whence these 
evils flow. 

That the discordancy of Protestant and Popish principles, where 
amalgamated in civil governments,* must ever be eventually ruinous ; 
and that such discordancy etfected the ruin of the Swiss cantons, and 





~ —— 


* Canada affords a present instance of this discordancy, 
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their subjugation to France ;—that there cannot possibly be produced, 
by any measure on the part of Protestants, such a melioration of 
Romish principles and tenets, as may render these realms secure 
under any coalition and inter-community with the Church of Rome ; 
which is incontrovertibly decided by the highest authorities in that 
church ; by the decrees of the Council of Trent: and since, at a 
time when some such religious compromise or coalition was sought 
by Protestants themselves, but which was extinguished by Pope 
Clement XI. in a famous bull called ‘ unigenitus,” establishing as 
unalterable all the objectionable ‘decrees and tenets of the Romish 
Church ; and more recently still by her bishops and doctors, and the 
college of MAYNOOTH, declaring their Church to be ‘‘ SEMPER 
EADEM ”’ in all her principles and tenets. 

That we being professedly the teachers and defenders of the Pro- 
testant faith, by our subscriptions and our oaths ; are in duty bound 
to our flocks and to the world, sorrmnty to declare and protest against 
any amalgamation with tue Church of Rome; as we believe it to be 
forbidden in the word of God—the rule of our Protestant Faith and 
Church.—That, moreover, the blending of our dearest and most sa- 
cred interests, by any inter-community with that Church, we hold to 
be in the highest degree inexpedient and impolitic, believing upon the 
authority of the word of God, her disastrous fall and irretrievable 
ruin, in which we EARNESTLY deprecate being made partakers. 

That the legislature of these kingdoms having, from dire necessity, 
and for self-preservation in former times, enacted severe restrictions 
to prevent and control the operation of Romish principles and tenets, 
and the recurrence of such evils as had resulted from them ; but 
having recently, from motives of humanity, relaxed those restrictions, 
in granting the full freedom of religious toleration, and the acqui- 
sition and enjoyment of property, hath secured to all who are of the 
communion of the Church of Rome, not only the free and uninter- 
rupted exercise of their religion, but also personal rights and civil re- 
spectability, therefore the claims against which we now petition, re- 
gard not religion, but the acquisition of temporal power and distinc- 
tion :—which acquisition, few could avail themselves of in the 
communion of the Church of Rome ; as few even in our own com- 
munion, or in any nation whatever, can rise to power and distinction, 
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from the subordination necessary in all civil communities ;—and 


therefore from motives by no means of hostile aversion, but of se- 
curity and preservation, to the great Prorestanr Masoriry of 
these realms, we co earnestly implore your honourable house to 
maintain inviolate, such restrictions as the wisdom of Parliament may 
judge proper, forthe preservation of these realms, from the influence 
of popery and arbitrary power, so much dreaded and guarded against 
by the wisest, the bravest, and most honourable of our ancestors — 
to guard these kingdoms from the domination of a foreign prelate, 
now completely under the control of our Arch-Enemy ; to preserve 
our Estancisnep Cuurcnu unpolluted by such fraternity, as the 
NOBLEST INHERITANCE Of our PosreKiry; and under Divine Pro- 
vidence the GREAT REMAINING Bucwark of the Protestant Fairu, 
now lying oppressed, insulted, and bleeding, in the other nations of 
Europe. 

Your petitioners would here close the prayer of their petition, com- 
mitting the issue of it to Divine Providence, did not a singularly atfec- 
ting and weighty consideration press upon their sorrowing hearts, and 
urge them to what the times demand, the avowal of their dutiful 
attachment and affectionate loyalty to the person of the Sovereign, 
the head of this Charch of Englaad, the father of his people, the 
defender of the faith, from every description of its enemies during a 
long and arduous struggle ; oppressive to the royal mind, but ‘mani- 
festing its firmness in maintaining inviolate that constitution of the 
empire under which the family of the King, called from another so- 
vereignty, was invited to reign—a constitution guaranteed by the 
most solemn sanction, at his coronation, and which cannot be 
broken, without the violation of the most sacred compact. 
This consideration we humbly trust will weigh equally with his 
faithful Parliament to resist every measure calculated imperiously to 
impose upon a Protestant Church and people a Popish Government, 
militating with the principles of Magna Charta, and other fun- 
damental and indispensable laws of the united kingdoms, for the 
maintenance of which all his Majesty's liege subjects look up to 
the wisdom of Parliament : and your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray, &c. &c. 


The disclosure of the tenets of the Papists may be found in a book 
called, ‘‘ the General History of the Christian Church, &c. by Sig. 
Pastorini.” Printed at Dublin, 1805. Amongst other evidences of the 
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unalterable, though disguised malignity of the Popish adherents to- 
wards Protestants, is the following, at page 465.—‘‘ The consideration 
therefore of the behaviour of the primitive Christians, is the best pre- 
paration that can be recommended to their successors in the last age. 
Let them add to it another reflection, which should never be absent 
from their mind, namely, the immortal glory and happiness which 
Christ expressly promises and describes as the portion of all those 
who shall sacrifice to him their lives in the persecution of Anti- 
Christ.”—i, e. of us protestant heretics, 


To the Editor. 


On Religious Liberty in Ireland. 
SIR, 
AN erroneous opinion has prevailed in England, that the Irish 
papists have no religious toleration, and that they are prohibited from 
worshipping God according to the dictates of their conscience ; though 
they, in truth, enjoy as much civil and religious liberty, as their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects ; which I hope to prove in the following para- 
graphs. For many years past, the Roman Catholics in most parts of 
Ireland, have been building spacious and magnificent chapels ; and it 
is a matter of general notoriety, that in some places the whole, in 
others the greater part, of the expence of erecting them, has been 
defrayed by the liberal contribution of Protestants. In the summer of 
1808, a magnificent chapel was consecrated in the city of Cork, with 
singular pomp and solemnity ; on which occasion the Rev. Doctor 
Milner, vicar apostolic, and many other popish prelates, attended. 
The chief part of the expence of building it was defrayed by the do- 
nations of Protestants ; insomuch, that public thanks were given in 
the newspapers, toone Protestant mercantile house alone, for the 
large sum which they subscribed. For the truth of this, I appeal to 
the citizens of Cork. I could give many instances of such proofs of 
Protestant liberality, in the province of Munster; and they are 
equally numerous in the province of Ulster. In the month of Febru- 
ary, 1808, there appeared, in various public prints, the thanks of 
Father O*Reyan, parish priest of Bunagher, in the county of Derry, 
and of his congregation also, to Mr. Ogilby, of Dungiven, for having 
given a piece of ground, rent free, for ever, to build a chapel thereon, 
and to the Protestant inhabitants of the said Parish, for their liberal 
contributions towards building it. 

In thesame month and year, there appeared in different public 
prints, the thanks of Father O‘Neil, parish priest of Lower Do- 
noughmore, in the county of Tyrone, on behalf of his flock, to their 
Protestant brethren, for their large and liberal contributions towards 
erecting a chapel therein, ‘‘ and in particular to the Rev. Doctor 
Evans, Rector of that parish, for that Christian charity and benevo- 
lence, which he has ever evinced, during a long incumbency, and 
particularly for his assistance inenabling them to begin, and after- 
wards to continue, the building of said chapel.” 

The following was published in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 
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of February 2nd, 1808, and in other newspapers, by the pricst ot 
Clonfeile parish, in the county of ‘Tyrone, in contunction with the 
Roman Catholic inbabitants of said parish. ‘* I beg to return the most 
unfeigned thanks to our Protestant brethren, whose liberality has 
been conspicuous, in aiding to complete our chapel. The generosity 
of James Verner, Esq. of Church-hill, whom we cannot name 
without particular respect, calls for our warmest praise.’ 

‘The following incident occurred at Dromore, iv the county of Down, 
on the Sthot October,!1800, which was related to me by three gentle- 
men who were present, and who immediately committed it to paper. 
The titular bishop of that diocese held a visitation there, and, on the 
above day, he said from the altar to the congregation, who were numer- 
ous, © You owe the chapel in which I address you, to the liberality and 
munificence of your Protestant fellow subjects. You should, therefore, 
pray for their happiness and prosperity. It is but a few years since, 
that mass was saidin this parish, by a hedge side, before a temporary 
aitar,-in the open air.” Now, if Protestants, or Ovangemen, were 
inclined to treat their Popish fellow subjects with insult and oppres- 
sion, as has been falsely stated by factious demagogues in the Catho- 
lic Committee, they could do it more easily, and with less danger, in 
the province of U lstér, than elsewhere, as the Protestants ve ry “much 
ont number the Papists; but these statements, it isto be hoped, com- 
pletely refute such calumnies, and prove that the Protestants are 
anxious to conciliate the esteem and regard of their Roman Catholic 
feliow subjects. It is universally well known, that when a charity 
sermon is to be preached in a Popisb chapel, in Dublin, the com- 
mittee who superintend it, solicit some of the most opulent and 

respectable Protestants to attend and subscribe to it; and their request 
is seldom refused. 1] can appeal to the public for the truth of what | 
now assert: that Protestant peers, and commoners of the first rank, 
and even the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs, are often seen collecting 
charity at such sermons. 

The following facts will convince the British public how differently 
disposed the Irish papists are towards their Protestant fellow subjects. 

In the Autumn of 1811, the rector of Temple-Michael, near 
Bandon, inthe county of Cork, began to build a church on the ruins 
of one in which divine service bad not been said for more than a cen- 
tury. The popish multitude in its vicinity, exasperated at this, rose 
in masses, threatened to pull it down, to murder the persons employed 
about it, and swore vehemently, that they would no. sutter an bereti- 
cal place of worship to be built; and it is most certain that they 
would have carried their threats into effect, and would probably have 
murdered the tradesmen employed in erecting it, from the fanatical 
fury with which they attacked them, had not government stationed a 
hundred soldiers close to it, in a tetasporary barrack, for its protection. 

A similar event took place last sammer, at Killerglin, in the county 
of Kerry, where a numerous body of popish fanatics assembled in 
the night, dispersed and destroyed the materials collected tor building 
a Protestant church, demolished some part which had been built, and 
persecuted some of the masons and carpenters employed in erect- 
ing it, 
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The Wesleyan Methodists, who are much esteemed and respect- 
ed by members of the established churels, had achapel at M ay- 
nooth, which was demolished in the summer of 1811, by a mob of 
Popish fanatics ; and the priestsin that seminary, who might have 
prevented it by the slightest interference, remained silent spectators of 
that savage outrage. A chapel of the same kind was recently attacked, 
and very much ivjured, by a Popish mob, at Ennis, inthe county of 
Clare, during the time of divine service. ‘hese incidents should rouse 
the Protestant dissenters of every description, and make them unite in 
defence of the only constitution in Europe that attords complete religious 
toleration, against the machinations of Popery, that deadly enemy 
of pure religion, and rational liberty. 

Last summer, the reetor of Church-town, near Kilerglin, in the 
county of Kerry, began to build achurch, as no Protestant place of 
worship had been in that parish for above a century. The popish 
multitude, impelled by that fanatical hatred of Protestantism, with 
which their priests unceasingly endcavour to inspire them, arose, de- 
molished such part of the church as had been built, dispersed the 
materials collected for building it, and persecuted some of the 
masons employed in it. They also posted notices, or pla- 
cards, denouncing any mechanics who should be engaged in the work, 
and threatening with destruction, the squire of the parish, Robert 
Blannerhasset, Esq. and all his family, if he permitted the church to 
be built ; and yet, about that time, a spacious and elegant chapel had 
been finished at Killerglin ; end the greater part of the expence of 
erecting it, had been defray red by Protestants. Lord Ve ntry, besides a 
sum of money, gave a piece of ground fot ever, to build it on, 

I shall conclude with shewing the reader, how much inany churches 
in the archdiocese of Dublin, suffered from the intolerant and destruc- 
tive spirit of popery, in the rebellion of 1798 ; which I have extracted 
from Sir Richard Musgrave’s history of that rebellion, vol. ii. p. 319 ; 
Appendix xvi. 4. 


** State of the Archdiocese of Dublin, inthe Autumn and Winter of 
1798. 

1. ‘* Vicarage of Killsallaghan, three miles from Finglass: Mr. 
Collis, the vicar, was obliged to abandon his parish, and to retire to 
Dublin through fear of the rebels, who broke into his house, and 
plundered it ; most of his Protestant parishioners were obliged to fly 
to espe to save their lives. 


‘* Vicarage of Garretstown : Hector Monroe, vicar, was obliged 
to Ay to save his life ; and all his Protestant parishioners were obliged 
to abandon their houses for the same purpose. 


3. © Parish of Clonmethan: Lord Strangford, rector, Galbraith 
Fenton, curate, and most of the Protestant Parishioners, obliged to fly. 


4. ‘* Vicarage of Hollywood: John Echlin, vicar ; all the Protes- 
tants but one, obliged to fly for their lives. 


5. * Vicarage of Lusk: Philip Ryan, vicar; all the parishioners 
obliged to fly. 
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N.B. All the above are in Fingall, and the most remote is not 
more than sixteen miles from Dublin. 


6. ‘* Parish of Hollywood; William Porter, rector; all the houses 
in the town burned by.the rebels ; the church converted into a_bar- 
rack ; the glebe house much damaged ; al] the Protestant parishioners 
except one obliged to fly. 

7. ** Vicarage of Donard: Arthur Conolly, vicar ; his house and 
all his property destroyed ; and many Protestant parishioners obliged 
to fly from their houses, 

8. * Vicarage of Donoghmore ; Doctor Edward Ryan, vicar ; some 
of the Protestant parishioners murdered, the remainder obliged to 


fly ; the houses of most of them burned ; no service in tae Church 
for some months.* 


g. ‘* Vicarage of Blessington: Hill Benson, vicar; the Church 
greatly damaged by the Rebels ; most of the Protestant parishioners 
obliged to fy. 


10. ‘* Vicarage of Narraghmore : Reverend Dean Keatinge, vicar : 
obliged to fly and reside in Dublin ; glebe-house much injured by the 
rebels ; many of the Protestant parishioners murdered ; the re- 
mainder oblig d to fly to preserve their lives. 


11. ‘ Rectory of Fonstown: Walter Baggot, rector ; the Church 
almost destroyed ; one half of the Protestant parishioners murdered 
by the rebels ; the rest obliged to fly for their lives,” 

Iam, Sir, a well wisher to your manly exertions in the cause of 
Protestantism. 

HIBERNICUs. 


Public examination at Dr. Strachan’s School in Upper Canada. 
To the Editor. 


SIR, 
Tue inclination you have invariably shewn to draw the attention of 
the mother country to the importance of the British North American 
colonies, and having in your former numbers noticed the annual 
examinations of the pupils at Dr. Strachan’s Academy, at Cornwall, 
in Upper Canapa, [| transmit you for insertion in your Review, 
the prologue, written by that respectable Divine and Teacher, and 
which was recited at the Anniversary of the School, on the 5th of 
June last, by Mr. George Boulton, with great energy and talent. 
The other Students exhibited such proofs of their attainments in 
learning, as reflected great credit on Dr. Strachan. 

| WoLre. 
Montreal, 29th Sept. 1812. 








* N.B. This is Donowghrewre. 
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PROLOGUE. 


(RECITED BY GEORGE BOULTON.) 


Each passing change, the listless Old deplore, 
Their fancy gilding joys that are no more, 
While giddy youth thé present moments hate, 
And look for bliss in every change of state : 
Such erring thoughts bespeak a fickle mind, 
To reason’s laws and holy feelings blind ; 

For joys and griefs abound in ev'ry age, 

Which virtue only tastes or can assuage. 

The changes, reason prompts are good and wise— 
They spurnat viceand bid new comforts rise ; 
If years produce them, healing balms shall spring, 
‘To cheer the soul from sweet religion’s wing. 
How good to turn the Bear and Leopard’s den, 
To genial boards and haunts of social men ; 

‘To see the spire and golden fields appear, 
Where gloomy woods usurp'd the sullen year ; 
The forests melt beneath industrious toil, 

And Pheebus smile upon the virgin soil— 

More glorious still to dissipate the gloom, 

‘That makes the uncultuar’d mind a living tomb. 
To raise, correct and guide, its native powers, 
And bid them fall in just and gen’rous showers. 
Here first the beams of solid silence blaz’d, 
And from their thraldom many souls releas’d 
Whose bright examples spreading through the land, 
The narrower breasts to noble deeds expand. 
Now seven Peers their anxious toils unite, 

And ardent Youth to learning’s streams invite ; 
Such changes please the soul’s reflecting eye, 
Yet numbers come that raise the bitter sigh, 
One happens now, our Master bids me say, 
This passing hour resigns his vig’rous sway, 
And o’er.a fav’rite soa his mantle throws, 
Whom in his stead, our faithful watch propose. 
To make the school support its honoured name, 
Or if he can, transcend its former fame ; 

The just but rigid discipline uphold, 

Which habits forms more precious far than gold : 
The same extent to scan, of iearning’s page, 
And tasks assign to suit each varying age. 
Above the whole, to spread religious light, 
The solid base of man’s superior might, 

To teach us all our heavenly Sire to know, 

To boys and men is happiness below. 

Oft have we thought our Master too severe, 
And from his anxious sway desir'd to steer ; 
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How chang’d, alas! our thoughts when going to part, 
For now we loose him with an aching heart ; 

His sternest rules, not cruel seem, but wise ; 

Their worth we feel, as reason’s powers arise ; 

We grieve, that youthful follies would prevail, 
O'er all his care, and make bis Jabours fail. 

Yet one dear vow, reflection la'e suggests, 

The firm resolve shall ease our throbbing breasts ; 
"Lhat all our future actions shall declare, 

We have been nurtur'd with no common care ; 

And when our virtues shall have taken root, 

Aud borne in active scenes their precious fruit, 
Perhaps some friend, our Master's joy shall see, 
And hear him cry—the youths were taught by me ! 


A Counter Address to the Inhalitants of Hackney, on the Proposed 
Formation of an Auxiliary Bible Society, for that Parish and its 
Vicinity. 


When our Saviodr énjoined his disciples to ‘* go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” it was evidently his intention 
that the gospel should be preached. Those then who attempt to pro- 
pagate the gospel, without the intervention of a preaching ministry, by 
the mere circulation of the Scriptures, do not fulfil our Saviour’s in- 
tentions; but forsake the way in which he ordained his own religion 
to be tanght, and mark out a new way of their own. 

It becomes those, therefore, who are called upon to forward such a 
desigu, to consider, whether, to neglect the positive commands of our 
Divine Master, and to follow our own inventions in preference to his 
directions, are the best methods of promoting his glory, or the most 
likely means of procuring his blessing upon our endeavours, 

Much has been said and written of the wonderful encouragement 
which the Bible Society has met with; and the success of its exertions 
in canvassing for new Subscribers has been rather presumptuously 
stated as a proof that the blessing of God is with it. Men who think 
more deeply, will surely pause before they allow that the favour and 
support of men are a sure proof of the assistance and approbation of 
God. Referring to the concurrent testimony of universal history, no 
less sacred than profane, they will see perhaps abundant cause to adopt 
the directly opposite conclusion. 

That the Bible Society has met with great and unexampled support, 
is certainly true; but it is also true, that it does not require a very in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart, nora very deep investigation 
of the secret springs by which bodies of men are actuated, to discover 
the reasons why it has been thus patronised. 

It we admit the Dissenters to possess discernment to see, and perse- 
verance to pursue, the line of conduct best calculated to advance their 
interests, we shall not wonder at the support which they haye given to 
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this society. Andif we make proper allowances, for the inconsideration 
of some among our brethren of the Church, and for the morbid libe- 
rality of others ; if we only believe, that those who are ready to do 
good, are morein number than those who know how good is to be 
done ; that there are not a few, whose benevolence of heart, and purity 
of intention, subject them to be occasionally misled by persons who 
have more zeal than judgment or kuowledge ;_ we shail then be able to 
account for much of the encouragement which this society has re- 
ceived from churchmen of different ranks. It will no! be necessary to 
impeach the principles or the motives of any of its adherents, we only 
request permission to differ from them in opinion as to the mode of 
carrying into effect an object, which every zealous Christian may be 
supposed to have equally at heart, namely, the promotion of true re- 
ligion in the werld ; we only beg to be allowed to think that the Bible 
Society is not the c bannel through which a Churchman should endea- 
vour to diffuse the streams of Christian knowledge. 

It has been intimated to you, that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the general in- 
terest excited by the British and Foreign Bible Society, many are not 
accurately acquainted with its constitution, its professed olject, and its 
direct and ultimate tendency 

As the paper which contains this observation by no means supplies 
the deficiency on which it remarks ; as in fact it contains nothing more 
than an ex parte statement, a repetition of assertions which have never 
been proved, and of arguments which have been often refuted, those 
who wish to form a correct judgment on these several points should ine 
quire what has been said on the other side. 

The constitution of the Bible Society has one characteristic pecu- 
liarity, which you would do well to consider before you connect your- 
selves with it. It is so framed as to give a decided superiority to the 
Dissenters whenever they choose to exert it. ‘This has already been 
proved to a demonstration by various writers on the subject, and the 
proof need not be repeated here. Churchmen, who really wish the 
prosperity of that establishment, of which they are professed members, 
will doubtless see, in this important feature of the institution, reasons 
for withholding their support from it. 

Its professed object, the circulation of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment, is, you are told by the advocates of the Society, ‘‘ the 
most noble which ever entered into the mind of man.” 

Those, on the contrary, who feel it to be their duty to resist its pro- 
gress, steadily maintain’ that to circulate the Bible without mole or 
comment, is not the most useful mode of distributing it ; nay more, 
they are convinced that the supporters of the Bible Society are in 
reality of the same opinion. ‘The question may be brought to a short 
issue : notes and comments, that is, explanations of the Bible, are ne- 
cessary, or they are not. If they are necessary, why distribute the 
Bible without them ? Wby call a circulation of the scriptures, when 
thus deprived of that which is necessary to give them their ful] effect, 
** the noblest object that ever entered into the mind of man?” Or if 
comments and notes are wholly unnecessary (which however the most 
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strenuous advocate of the Bible society will hardly venture to maintain) 
then every exposition, oral or written, must be equally superfluous— 
The provision made by our blessed Lord for the perpetual con- 
tinuance of an order of men whose duty it should be to preach and to 
teach, must be wholly unnecessary ; and the writings of every divine 
since the days of the apostles may be instantly committed to the flames 
as useless lumber. But no; these good and well-intentioned persons 
mean no such thing. They are all as weil convinced of the necessity 
of notes and comments, of preachers and expositors, as their Opponents. 
But asthey have banded themselves together in one society, with @// 
men of all opinions ; and as that society cannot, from its very consti- 
tution, come to any determination as to the érue mode of explaining 
the Holy Scriptures, they are therefore obliged to agree to circulate 
them without any exposition at all. It is 4 measure to which the ne- 
cessity of the case, not any conviction of its propriety, must have 
compelled them to resort. The boldness with which this radical de- 


fect in the object of the society has since been represented as its pecu 


liar merit, may be politic, and proiitable to the cause it was meant to 
serve ;—how far it redounds to the credit of the parties who have 
adopted it, reflecting persons will determine for themselves. 

Of the fendengics of this society we shall best judge by considering 
its effects: What these may ultimately be, he only knows to whom 
present and future are equally clear ; and who sometimes permits evi/ 
to flourish with a merciful intention of turning it to good. But of its 
direct and immediate effects every one may forma judgment. They 
are and have been the same in every quarter whither its influence has 
reached. This wonderful society, which if it cannot reconcile all 
opinions, is by some new moral chemistry ‘‘ to unite all hearts,” has 
invariably begun its operations in every place by scattering the seeds 
of discord. Wherever it has been introduced, it has occasioned con- 
troversies ; it has set the Flock in opposition to its Pastor, and the 
Minister at variance with his Brother. Of this tendency you have an 
instance before your eyes. ‘The society appeals to the parishioners at 
large—against whom? Against their Vicar, who has declared that the 
establishment which it seeks to obtain in his parish is not in his opinion 
desirable or proper: against the decision of the Vestry, who have 
publickly expressed their perfect coincidence in opinion with the Vicar, 
and their determination to support him ; and against their Bishop, who 
has avewed that he disapproves of the formation of such institutions. 
This is a tolerable specimen of the kind of union and peace which this 
society is calculated to promote. And when you consider that what 
is now doing in your own district, has been already done, or will be 
attempted in every corner of the kingdom, you will judge for your- 
selves whether the labours of such a body will ‘* unite all hearts,” and 
whether ‘* its direct tendency is sufticient to gladden the heart of every 
disciple of our Lord.” 

With respect tothe labours of the society abroad, the theme upon 
which all its panegyrists have delighted to expatiate, not a few of 
whom have been led, by their zeal in the cause, to make assertions, 
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which it was equally difficult to maintain, and awkward to retract,—it 
will be’ only necessary to state a fact or two by way of illustrating the 
subject, and then you may be referred, for more ample information, 
to the invaluable publication by Dr. Marsh, from which these facts 
shall be extracted .* 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, far from translating the Holy 
Scriptures into ny one language into which th vy had not Leen previous- 
ly translated, has not even so translated ar y two of the gospels. ibe 
utmost merit it can claim from this branch of its much extolled labours 
is this : that it has translated one, and that the shortest of the four 
gospels, into two larguages, in which no part of the scriptures had been 
previously translated 

II. It boasts of having “ liberally afforded the necessary pecuniary 
aid to the great plan of translating the Scriptures into all the prin- 
cipal Eastern dialects.” ‘The true state of the case is this—the mis- 
sagnaries at Serampore, had been engaged for nine years in printing, 
and fifteen years in tr anslating the Scriptures into those dialects, before 
they ever received the /eas¢t aid from the Bible Society. They had before 
received 14,COQO/. from other sources ; and they declared that they 
wanted nothing from England to enable them to execute their grand 
design, but an aunual supply of 1000/., which they uninterruptedly 
received from their own (the Baptist) Society. Thus amply pro- 

vided, thus munificently patronized, they asked, they desired nothing 
more; and they probably would not feel much indebted to the Bible 
Society, which in 1809 sent them 100 4, which they did net want, did 
they know that it had thus contrived to deprive them of the credit, to 
which their unparalleled labours and persevering zeal had justly entitled 
them. 

If wereturn tothe labours of this society at home, it is undoubtedly 
true that bib'es have been given away, not only with liberality but pro- 
fusion, Whether the effects resulting from such a distribution hav e, in 
any degree, answered the intentions ‘of the distributors, they have not 
perbaps yet found time to enquire. But one thing is certain, which 
probably they did not anticipate. ‘The reverence, in which the scriptures 
are held by the lower classes, has by no means increased in proportion 
to the ease with which they are to be obtained. 

An indiscreet and indiscriminate bounty has, in this instance, pro- 
duced its usual result. That which was easily gained, is readily parted 
with: and whereas before the labours of this society, the Bible was 
the last possession, which the severity of distress forced from the grasp 
of the poor, it is now become a common article of traffic: and if the 
shops of the pawnbrokers are not filled with copies of the scriptures, 
issued originally from the stores of the Bible Society, it is because they 
have hesitated to receive them, not because the poor are unwilling to 
dispose of them. 
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* Vid. Professor Marsh's History of the Translations which have 
been mace of the Scriptures. 
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One word more and [ have done—you ave told, that ina short time 
a general meeting of the Hackney district will be called for the. purpose 
of establishing an Auxiliary Bible Soci iety. In the interval endeavour 
to make yourselves so far masters of the subject, as to answer the 
following questions : 

Ist. Is the Bible Boviaty an institution to which, as Churchmen, you 
can safely contribute ? 

2nd. Is there not another society, which, if you join it, will enable 
you to do more good than you can doas members of the Bible Society, 
and that without any possible mixture of evil or danger to the Church 
to which you belong? 

3rd. If after all you determine upon supporting the Bible Society, 
will it not be as easy to subscribe to its fund in London as at Hackney ? 
aud will you not prefer the former course to aiding a design which will 
sow dissension in the Parish; a design which the Vestry, the Vicar, and 
the Bishep, have concurred in representing as unnecessary and inex- 
pedient ? 

Consider these things well, and may God give you a right judgment 
in all-things. 

A WELL-wisHerR TO THR Peace ov THE PaRisH OF HACKNEY. 
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Speedily will be published, Sici/y and its Inhabitants. By William 
Henry Thompsgn, Esq. 1 Volume, 4to, with engravings from drawings 
taken on the spot. 


Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity, with illustrative notes by 
the Rev. Henry Kett, will certainly appear in a few days. 
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Mr. Pope's practical Abridgment of the Customs, recommended 
to our attention by arespectable Correspondent, we have never seen. 
As soon as we receive it we shall notice it. 
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ibid—His prejudice against the use 
of tea, $14—Description of the 
Bosjesmans, 315—Of an attack on 
an elephant, 321—Concluding re- 
marks on the work, and on the 
translation, 525. 

Lines on the recent declaration of a 
great northern statesman at the 
Liverpool election, 211, 

Literary property, Observations on 
the importance of a history of, 
251—The law as it now stands 
respecting it, considered defective, 
ibid. 

Liverpool, Result of the election 
theie, considered, 2)0—Mr. Can- 
ning’s speeches, 240—Obsei vation 
on the defeat of Mr. Brougham and 
the opposition there, 3 

London, observations on the jesult 
of the election in, and on the de- 
feat of ce;tain citizens, 301, 

MABERLY, Rev. Mr. His address 
to the English people on catholic 
emancipation, 92, 

Mackenzie, Sir George, His Trave!s 
in Iceland, considered, 59.— Re- 
markable reception of, at the house 
of one of the principal inhabitants, 
64—Concluding remarks, 73, 74. 

Man, the object and end of his exist- 
ence, 180—Important distinctions 
between him and the brute creation, 
181—The various classes of, and 
their respective proper objects in 
life, pointed out, 353. 

Maynooth ‘ollege, Remarks on a 
work published by the theological 
professor there, entitled a Treatise 
on the Church of Christ, $97— 
Fundamental principles of the 
Church of Rome, accordingto him, 
3938 

Methodists. Patriotic address of the 
preachers at Leeds in July last to 
the members of their different 
societies, 95 
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Milner, Dr. Observations on a mira- 
cle related by him, 121. 

Milton, Lord, His address to the 
Yorkshire freeholders on the late 
election, 254— His sentiments re- 
specting the war with America, and 
religious toleration, 256 — Further 
remarks on his opinions respecting 
catholic emancipation, 257 te 265. 

Ministers, Causes of the increased 
difliculties encountered by them at 
the present day, 150 to 154. 

M'Kerrell, Mr. His correspondence 
with Mr. Brougham on the subject 
of an alledged observation by the 
formemg during his examination 
touching the Orders in Council, 83 
to 92. 

M‘Millan, Mr. His Critique on Lord 
Byron's Address on the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre, 360 to S65. 

Mo.ern reformers, Their real views 
and principles described, 7. 

Mudford, Mr. Observations on his 
critical examination of the writings 
of Richard (&mberland, &e. 346—- 
Remarks on the hosvilities ef the 
booksellers towards the author, ibid 
— His design explained, 347 — 
Changes in Society proposed by 
him, considered, S50-—His opinion 
respecting French societies, con- 
tradicteu, 351—His remarkson Me. 
Cumberland’s faulty style, 355— 
Concluding remarks on the author, 
358. 

NAPOLEON, His present govern- 
ment and character described, 154 
—- His wonderful successes, to what 
they are attributable, 161—Remark 
onthe present gigantic power of his 
dominion, 165. 

Nolan, Mr. His objections of a 
churchman to uniting with the 
Bible society, considered, with 
extracts, 373 to $85—Remarks on 
the danger of speculative experi- 
ments in religion, 374—His state- 
ment of the practice of the leaders 
of the primitive church, 375— 
Remarks respecting the society for 
promoting christian knowledge, 
276. 

North, Lord, The coalition between 
him and Mr. Fox considered, and 
that between the latter and Lord 
Grenville, considered, 148, 

Northcote, Mr. His account of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, considered, 46-— 
Remarks on a plate from his picture 
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of the Eari of Argyle in prison, 
with a letterto him from Mr. P. 
Hoare on the merits of the picture, 
54 to 58. ; 

Norwich, Observations on the state 
of its inhabitants, with a reference 
to religion and morality, 34—The 
manner of performing the service in 
the cathedral, 37. 

Norwich, Bishop of, His misrepre- 
sentation of Judge Blackstone, re- 
marked on, 402. 

PARIS, Practicability of marching a 
Briti-h army to, asserted, 162, 

Parliament, Its pledge to take into 
consideration the catholic claims, 
considered, 135-——The line of con- 
duct it ought to pursue thereon, 404, 

Patriots, Distinction between ancient 
and modern ones, 22. 

Paul IVth. Passages cited from his 
bull respecting Ireland, 284. 

Perceval, Mr. His character defend- 
ed against the attack of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, 116 to 128. 

Picton, General, lyis able and 
virtuous government of the island of 
‘Trinidad, comsidered, S36 — Re- 
niatkable instance of his liberality 

atter the fire in ‘Irinidad, 343, 
544.- 

Pitt, Mr. Lines written on his death 
by a member of the Pitt ciub, 111— 
Phe various expeditions dujing his 
gove, nment, enumerated and Gindi- 
cated, 171. 

POLILICAL KNOWLEDGE, The 
present diffused circulation of, among 
all classes of the people considered, 
as if affects the government, 151— 
( ause ot that diffusion, 152, 

Ponufex, Maximus, Observations on 
the use of that title among the Ro- 
wlan emperors, 305, 

Poor, Remarks on the education of 
the, $4. 

Pope, His jurisdiction and influence 
considered, 82, 883—Extract from a 
letter from Clement XI. to the em- 
peror Charles VI, 84—The danger 
of an acknowledgement of his su- 
premacy im protestant countries, 
207 -Remarks on the refusal of 
the present one to resign his ponti- 
fical dignity to Buonaparte, 306. 

Popery, Observations on the increas- 
ing claims cf, 390—Shewn to have 
continued unchanged, 396, £97.— 
Its hostility. to the established 
church, considered, 401, 
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Pope’s Villa, Observation on a bean- 
tifal view of, 58—Reflections on 
the destruction of, ibid. 

Portugal Delivered, An_ original 
poem, 109, 

Press, The effects of the, on the diffe- 
rent ranks of society, 153. 

Prophecies on the revolution of 
lrance, and the destiny of Eng: 
land, 10-4. 

Pretestants, Appeal to, on the dangers 
of the established church, 402, 404 

——Their kindness towards their 
popish fellow subjects in Ireland 
considered, 412. 

Protestant meeting at Sligo, in Tre- 
land, in opposition te the catholics, 
200—Their resolutions, 201. 

Protestant Dissenters, Keasons sta- 
ted which ought to deter them from 
joining in petitioning parliament 
for catholic emancipation, 269. 

Prussia, Reflection on the destruction 
of her monarchy by France, 149—- 
Opinion of Frederick the Great on 
the morality of soldiers, ibid--. Her 
present situation with France cou- 
sidered, 196. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, Its deget 
neracy considered, 114. 

RELIGION, Its influence over the 
minds of men, and the necessity tor 
its protection and encouragement 
in all governments, 9—The alarm- 
ing laxity of the present age, re- 
specting, considered, 18 — Senti- 
ments of our present legislators 
on that subject, remarked on, 21. 

Revoluticn, Its beneficial effects te 
the British people, $95. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Sketch of his 
professional life, 46 to 48. 

Roman Catholics, The nature of their 
doctrines described, from their own 
authorities, 81 to 83— Description 
of a meeting gf them in Galway, 
20$—Declaration proposed for the 
adoption of that mescting, .04— 
Their objections to the veto, enu- 
merated, 204 to 209—The danger 
of admitting their claims at the 
present moment, fully considered, 
257 to 272—'Tenets of their church 
dangerous to a prctestant establish- 
ment, enumerated, 268—Observa- 
tion on a supposed application of 
some of their dignitaries to the 
British government, for the assem- 
blage ot a general council, 306. 

Lome, Observations on the number 
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Of priests in, before their disper- 
sion by Buanaparte, 303—On the 
present desolation of ber church, 
and on the consequences of the 
transfer of her power and dominion 
to another power, ibid. 

Romish Church, The fundamental 
principles of, according to one of 
its OWN members, 398—General re- 
marks on the pernicious doctrines 
of, ib. to 400, 

Royal Audiencia of the Caraccas, de- 
scribed, 337, 

Russia, Observations on the spirit and 
firmness of her emperor, in his con- 
flict with France, 194—-The patriot- 
ism of her subjects described, ibid. 
—-Remark on the ability of her 
commanders, 195, 

SANDERSON, Mr. Observations on 
his appeal to parliament on the clajms 
of the colony of ‘Trinidad, 335. 

saumarez, Mr. His ‘“ Principles 
of Physiological and Physical Sci- 
ence” considered, 177 —His_ re. 
marks on the tendency of the pre- 
sent prevailing “gat philosophy 
to materialism, ibid.—The contents 
and objects of the Ist and 2d chap- 
ters, 178—His classification of mat- 
ter, ibid —His 3d chapter, on the 
evolution of life, 180—His 4th, 
5th, and Gth chapters, with an im- 
portant extract on ‘ Sensation,” 
183—Contents of the 7th chapter, 
on the elementary properties of 
common matter, 213—His opin’ on 
on the action of air, 214—On the 
equilibrium of liquids and of solids, 
215—Contents of his 11th chapter, 
217—His attack on the doctrine of 
gravitation considered, 218 — His 
13th chapter described, 219—Cu- 
rious experiments related by him, 
220, 221—His 16th chapter, on co- 
lorification, 222— His subsequent 
chapters described, ib. to 223—His 
opinion respecting comets, 222— 
On the laws of motion, with re- 
marks on his severity against Sir 
Isaac Newton, 223—Concludiny re- 
marks on the utility of the work, 
224. 

Scsutator, His letter in reply to Can- 
tabrigiensis, 405. 

Sidmouth, Jord, Remarks on the op- 
position of the dissenters to his bill, 
and on the conduct of parliament 
on that occasion, 25 to 27—The 


eonduct of the bishops considered, 
80. 
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Smith, Mr. The consequences of his 
appointment to be chief judge of 
Vrinidad, $86— Observations on the 
nature of his commission, 345. 

Spain, Remarks on the present ta 
vourable state of things there, 197 
—On the inactivity of the Spa- 
niards, ibid. . 

Stevens, Rev. Mr. Observations on 
his sermon preached in the chapel 
of the Asylum, at Lambeth, in 
August and September, 1512, with 
extracts, 74 to &0, 

Statesmen, Interesting remark on the 
necessary qualifications for, 5. 

Stowe, the antiquary, melancholy 
fate of, 255. 

Strachan, Dr. Public examination 
at his school in Upper Canada, de- 
scribed, 414 — Prologue  reeited 
by Mr. Boulton there, set forth, 
41. 

Sweden, Observation on the doubt- 
ful views of the present heir appa- 
rent to the throne of, 197. 

Swift, Mr. His letter on the rejee- 
tion of his address by the Drury 
Lane committee, 566—His address 
set forth, 367—Remarks on its 
merits, 368, 

TALENTS, Conduct of the, when 
in power, 149—Remarkable nra- 
neetivre practised by them, 150. 

Taylor, Mr. His address on thie 
opening of Drary Lane Theatre, 
571. 

Theatres, Observations on the licen- 
tiousness of, in the metropolis, 
372. 

The Rhapsody, or a Wreath for the 
brow of Buonaparte, a pocm, con- 
sidered, with extracts, 104 to 195 
—Excellent description of Buona- 
parte, 191. 

The Tears of Granta, a Satire, ad- 
dressed to Undergraduates in the 
University of Cambridge, 326— 
Singular race of beings there, de- 
scribed, ibid—The pugilistic he- 
rees, 577—Another class of oddi- 
ties, considered, 3e9—-Other imte- 
resting extracts, ib, to 551—The 
progressive fall of a youth, de- 
scribed, 552—Observations on the 
merits of the performance, and on 
a particular defect in the language 
of it, 335. 

The neecssity of protestant petitions 
against popish claims, a tract se 
called, considered, S90, 
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Toleration in religion correctly de- 
fined, 23. 

Trinidad, Observations on the pre- 
sent imperfect and unhappy state 
of its goverument, 535—lis early 
government, under geuveral Picton, 
considered, 336—Its government 
under a_ triumvirate, and after- 
wards under general Hislop, ibid. 


—The appointment of a chief 


judge, and its effects on the tran- 
quillity of the colony, ibid.— 
Causes of the miseries of tlie 
Island, withremarks on the neces- 
sity for a system of British juris- 
prudence there, 587—The com- 
mandants of quarters descvibcd, 
with their general inability to per- 
form their offices, 5389—The exper- 
tation of the inhabitants of a new 
form of government, described, 541 
—The council of the Island es- 
tablished, 342—Observations on the 
suppression¢ ofthe address of its 
inhabitants for a new government, 
345. 

VENETIAN, French Captain, and 
Priest, curious dialogue between, 
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containing remarks on the French 
Revolution, 365 to $90. 

Vyse’s Spellmg Book, enormous 
price at which the copyright of it 
was sold, 251. 

WARWICK Castle; a poem, consi- 
dered, 242? — Interesting extracts 
froni, 245 to 248—Note by the 
author, containing sound aud useful 
doctrines, 246 — Concluding re- 
marks on the superior merits of this 
plece, 248. 

Waterfall in Africa, described, $20. 

Wellesley, Marquis—His support of 
the catholic Ciaims, remarked on, 
CHG. 

Whig, Origin, of the term, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, 154. 

Whitbread, Mr. His condret re- 
specting America and the orders in 
council, censured, 190. 

vi'kes, Mr. His popularity consi- 
dered, 145. 

Wilson, the painter, remarks on his 
pictures, 50. 

Windham, Mr. Interesting descrip- 
tion of his character, 159. 
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ADDRESS of the Methodists, 95. 

A Friendly Warning, 212. 

A statement of the Penal Laws, 
which aggrieve the Catholics of I[re- 
land, with commentaries, part 5, 
272. 

A Serious Call to the Electors of 
Great Britain, 8i—e24. 

A Vindication of the reign of George 
the Third, 144. 

Authentic Documents, on the late 
negotiation, 113. 

A Word to the Wise, &c. 1. 

BRITTON, on the Fine Arts of the 
English School, 39. 

CATHOLIC Emancipation, 92. 

Clericus Anglicanus, on Catholic 


Emancipation, 265. 

Comparative State of Great Britain 
and France, 144. 

Correspondence between Mr, M‘Ker- 
rell and Mr. Brougham, 85. 

Correspondence, 112—420. 


Counter Address of the inhabitants of 
Hackney, 416. 

Critique on Lord Byron’s Address, 
359. 

DECISIVE Spirit of the Emperor 
Alexander, 193. 

Detector on the Catholic Question, 
254. 

Diurnal Readings, 385. 

Donations, &c. of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 108. 

GENERAL Election, 195. 

INACTIVITY of the Spaniards, ibid. 

Influence of the French Revolution 
against the Romish power, 302. 

LICHTENSTEIN’S ~~ Travels’ in 
Southern Afgeca, 309. 

Lines on the loss of Mr. Pitt, 111. 

—— on a great Northern States- 
man, 211. 

Literary Intelligence, 212. 508. 420. 

MACKENZIBE’S travels in Iceland, 


59, 
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Mr. Canning’s speeches, during the 
election at Liverpool, 250. 

Mudtord on the Writings of R. Cum- 
berland, Esq, 346. 

NEW Brooms to sell, 219. 

Nolan’s objections to uniting with the 
Bible Society, 375. 

ON the Bishop of Gloucester recom- 
mendittg the Socicty for promotmg 
Christian Knowledge, 99. 

On Religions Liberty m Tretand, 411, 

PEVITION against Catholic Eman- 
cipation, 408. ’ 

Politics, 81. 193. 

Portugal delivered, 109. 

Prophecies on the Revolution of 
France, 104. 

Public Examination at Dr. Strachan’s 
School, Upper. Canada, 414. 

REJECTED Addresses, &c. 359. 

Remarks on the education of the 
poor, St. 
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SANDERSON on the Claims of the 
colony of Trinidad, 535, 

Saumarez ov the principles of physio» 
logical aud physical Science, 177. 
213. 

State of religion in France, 405, 

Stephens's Sermons for Female Or- 
pians, 74. 

THE British Review for December, 
Loli > 144. 

The Catholic Question, 200. 

The Edinburgh Review, for July, 
1812, 113. 

The Rhapsody; or, a Wreath for 
Buonaparte, 184. 

The Calamities of Authors, 248. 

"The Triumph of Sound Principles,3o0, 

The Tears of Granta, a satire, 326. 

The Venetian, French Captain and 
Priest, 385. 

The necessity of Protestant petitions 
against Popish Claims, 590. 

WARWICK Castle, a poem, 242, 
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